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C N CALLING 

Make this thing plain to 
us, O Lord ! 

That not the triumph of 
the sword, 

Not that aione, can end 
the strife, 

But reformation of the 
life — 

But full submission to 
Thy Word ! Austin Dobson 
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WE FIGHT FOR RIGHT 


St George of Steadfast England 









This splendid figure of our Patron Saint looks out across one 
of the great sculpture halls of Florence ; it is by Donatello 


To a Friend Far Away 

Letter From England in the 
Year of Deep Waters 


will be wondering, far away 
in your Security, what it is 
like to be in England now. 

You who love our country, its 
great and noble London and our 
matchless countryside, the wonder 
of the world, will have been re¬ 
membering your familiar walks 
in the Strand, your visits to our 
glorious galleries, your runs 
through, a hundred little villages 
and peeps into their churches, 
and many a quiet chat. You will 
be wondering what is going to 
happen 'to it all with the hand of 
Cain against it and the power of 
80 million people at his heel. 

Like the Gate of Heaven 

Just now the sun is shining 
over it and it is like the Gate 
of Heaven. I write to you from 
a hilltop which has no change 
that the eye can see. It is full 
of the delicate beauty that you 
love, with its green lawns, its 
waving cedars, its yew hedges, 
its terraces and pergolas, its 
herbaceous border even now (in. 
mid-September) crammed with 
gIor}q and behind it all the oaks 
and beeches of the wood, the 
little lily pond with its red and 
white chalices still peeping out 
among the leaves, the goldfish 
swimming round and round, and 
the long green walks guarded by 
the great trunks of the trees and 
roofed by their spreading boughs. 
“ Home, what a tranquil place! ” 

We Are Not Afraid 

The sunlight is passing across 
the valley. The golden harvest 
has been gathered on the hills. 
The dark birches looking down 
on the'hidden valley keep their 
secret. Along the foot of the hill 
run two or three hundred houses, 
and in every house at night are 
two of the most poignant things 
the angels look down on— 
Courage and Fear. 

Is England afraid ? If you 
write from far away and ask me 
this, I must say No. It is not 
afraid in the sense that it is not 
prepared to meet whatever 
comes. But who can think of 
all this beauty, of all that this 


little country means to mankind 
and to ourselves, without a sense 
of pity for what may come? 

The trumpets will sound for 
Victory at last, but it is the 
sound of the Siren that we listen 
for now. In ancient days the 
sirens lured men on ; here they 
drive us to seek refuge in some 
hole or fastness. For years these 
sounds have been familiar to us 
in peaceful ways. In our own 
village a siren was sounded every 
Sunday morning to show that it 
is in perfect order if the fire 
brigade should be needed any¬ 
where, and of course our church 
bells ring'whenever they will. 

But now the fireman’s siren and 
the bell have both new meanings 
for us. The troubled note of the 
siren means that bombs may fall 
or shells may fly, and the clear 
note means that the danger is 
passed. The sound of a rattle 
means that the breath of life 
may be poisoned for us all, and 
the bell means that we may 
breathe the air again. 

A New Life For Men 

It is a new life ; if Darwin was 
right in saying that we have 
evolved from the animal king¬ 
dom he would be right today in 
saying that we are'creeping back 
to it. Stone Age morality be¬ 
yond the Rhine has sent Euro¬ 
peans back into the caves. 

We are all doing things we 
have never done before. A revo¬ 
lution has come about in every 
quiet life. The Englishman’s 
house was his castle, but it is so 
no more. He does not mind, 
for he is in the grip of a momen¬ 
tous destiny, and nothing can 
dismay him. 

He has put away his little 
things, the little Roman vases 
too delicate to touch, and the 
sense of time and the haunting 
vision of beauty they brought 
into the mind as the eye fell on 
them is no more. It is as if the 
glow of another world had faded, 
or a romantic dream had broken. 

We walk about our houses as 
if they .were not our own, half 

Continued on page 2 
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A Viking’s 
Last Voyage 

DRAMATIC DISCOVERY 
IN THE ISLE OF MAN 

. For the second time this year a chief- 
lain of olden days has been found in his 
ship. 

A thousand years or more ago a 
Viking chief gazed on the sea for the 
last time on the coast of the Isle of 
Man. 

He had come to pillage our shores, 
and when he died he was buried in the 
Viking fashion. We do not know 
whether his end was peaceful or whether 
he fell before the desperate resistance 
of islanders defending their homes ; 
but we do know that he went on his 


To a Friend Far Away little news reel 



last long voyage as a Viking warrior 
would wish to go—lying in the ship he 
loved with his sword at his side. His 
crew hauled the wooden galley ashore 
near the place where Ramsey now 
stands, and covered it with a great 
mound of earth. 

The ship has recently been dis¬ 
covered by excavators from the Manx 
Museum, students of Manchester 
University helping .with the work. 
They dug ' away the mound and 
exposed a 'large part of the vessel, 
working very carefully at times with 
trowels and nail files, for the wood 
had been crushed by the weight of 
tons of. soil and rotted by damp. Some 
of it could only be revealed by blowing 
away loose earth with bicycle pumps. 
The massive wooden stern post had 
survived the centuries fairly well, and 
here and there were iron bolts. 

A Curious Coincidence 

That is all we shall learn of the 
remarkable discovery until after the 
war, for the site has been covered over 
and the excavators called away to 
sterner work. When peace returns it 
is hoped it may be possible to preserve 
the crumbling woodwork by enlisting 
the aid of experts who have had 
experience with similar burial-ships 
found on the shores of Scandinavia. 

It is a curious coincidence that this 
ship should have come to light so soon 
after the discovery of a similar grave 
of a Saxon king at Sutton Hoo in 
Suffolk. 

A Short War For a 
Long Peace 


Continued from page 1 

listening and half seeing, grop¬ 
ing in dim corridors with buckets 
of sand about. We sleep in rooms 
with heavy blinds, and wake up 
missing the sunlight pouring in. 
We open the drawing-room door 
forgetting that it has six beds 
in it and two strange families, 
for we are 19 in the house by day 
and 17 by night. We have always 
been one small family; now we 
are five families/ with 76 meals 
every' day and 15 beds to make. 
It takes us half, an hour, to 
draw the blinds at night and we 
must turn down the-light if we 
open an outer door or look out 
from the window to say Good- 
Night to the world.- - 

For the first time since the 
hilltop was inhabited a baby’s 
cry has been heard in the house. 
The siren had gone at three in 
the morning and we jumped from 
our beds. There were a mother and 
children the owner of the house 
had never seen before, and on 
the mother’s knee sat Baby 
crying, with little Audrey sobbing 
at her feet. 

You will have heard of the 
great trek of the people, especi¬ 
ally of.the children/though even 
before the children left our cities 
had poured' out their sick and 
blind and old folk, and the poor 
cripples ; never since they fol¬ 
lowed the Great Physician in 
Galilee was a more pathetic pro¬ 
cession of our sad humanity. 

Daniel David 

. Yet do not think them miser¬ 
able. The love of home (even 
when it is a poor home and in 
peril) has drawn many of them 
back to the towns, but most of 
them, a countless multitude, have 
settled down to a new life in the 
country', often simple and some¬ 
times often rough enough, but 
often perfectly enjoyable for 
everybody, for; it is-lovely to see 
the children about in their new 
world: Already Audrey is in love 
with little -John, whose father is 
a sailor, and as for little Daniel, 
he can never be upset by anything 
in this world. He has already 
been - called David - because it 
seemed to one of us" that slinging 
stones at giants was more in his. 
line than sitting doing nothing in 
a lion’s den. We have given them 
a sandheap in the wood, and, with 
their buckets and spades' thcy.are 
so happy' that Daniel David has 
decided that this is a great place 
to live in, only wanting the sea. : 

The sandheap was made, of 
course, from the 700 sandbags 
which are our first line of de-. 
fence against. the enemy. , We 
walk through them and find our¬ 
selves down four steps, in a snug 
little underground chamber where 
a month ago was 150 tons of 
chalk laid down when this hill¬ 
top was an old sea-bed. Since 


the sea flowed over it the chalk 
has never been disturbed till now ; 
it was packed as we found it 
before Adam and Eve or the first 
man, and we have disturbed it 
because Cain’s hand is still against 
the world. We have made it into 
a strong room to which we. can 
run if the siren goes, deep down 
with a concrete roof reinforced 
with steel, with water and light, 
and three ways in or out. 

But, of course, though it gives 
us confidence and security, though 
nothing but a millionth chance 
can hurt us once we are under¬ 
ground, it is a bitter thing to 
think of this hilltop made in a 
lifetime from a ploughed field, 
and to reflect that the last thing 
we shall build on it is a hole to 
hide in. Our daily prayer is that 
we may not need it, that we may 
be allowed to live like men, and 
not like rabbits. 

A Quiet Night 

We are learning to love life 
more and more, its simple things. 
We like the' 76 plain meals 
prepared in the kitchen every 
day, and even Cook likes them, 
too. Not a grumble is there in 
the kitchen, and nobody mincls- 
if the baby cries. We were never 
so thankful for the blessing of a 
quiet night ; fifty thousand of 
them we have' had and never 
been thankful enough, but we 
are thankful now. And how 
lovely the stars have been ! The 
familiar, friendly things are more 
and more to us. We almost talk 
to the trees, old friends who 
little know. We water the herba¬ 
ceous border so that the golden 
rod, the purple salvia, and the 
michaelmas daisy may linger on. 
Where will they be next summer? 

No man knows. But we are 
not afraid. The powers of dark¬ 
ness will come on, but every 
house and every heart has a 
secret pulse like a cannon. You 
would not know our streets, the 
little cafes sandbagged, the shops 
half empty, the children gone, 
the men on guard with the 
helmets they have named their 
battle bowlers. You would not 
know our houses, dark and filled 
with strange faces. 

The Fight For Right 

But y r ou would know our 
hearts if you came back, for 
they are the brave hearts you 
know well, filled with a stern 
resolution and a strange fore¬ 
boding, y'et stirred with an in¬ 
finite pride as we think of the 
past, and. an infinite faith as we 
look to the future. Well we 
know where our strength lies 
and 7 come what may, we shall 
be strong and of good courage, 
knowing that we fight for right 
against evil things, and that 
nothing can defeat us. 

Arthur JIee 


We hear of an American leaving for 
home who gave his 30 h-p car and a 
10s tip to the stevedore handling his 
baggage. 

The heat of a recruiting-room in 
Calgary set a man perspiring so that 
dye ran from his grey hair/and it tran¬ 
spired that his age was 77. 

The animals at the Zoo had become 
silent and depressed while there had 
been no visitors, but on the reopening 
the other day they once more became 
lively and the familiar Zoo voices' were 
heard through the gardens again. ■ 

"Russia and Japan have made peace 
on the Mongolian frontier. 

There were 1, 330,000 allotments in 
1920 ; now there are only 900,000. 

This is the \weekend of the National 
Register; 65,000 enumerators have 

been appointed to distribute the schedules, 
ivhicli all householders must fill up, 
giving the name, age, occupation, and 
so on concerning everybody in his house. 

To awaken deaf persons in air raids 
at Doncaster their house key is being 
handed each night to a neighbour who 
will call them if necessary. 

An Exeter ARP warden was very 
much taken by surprise the other day 
when a Boy Scout who teas giving him 
assistance not only told him that there 
-were 281 hydrants in his area, but also 
told him the exact location of each. 

The Home Makers 

Millions of people who are buying 
houses through building societies are 
troubled about repayments in wartime. 

The building societies are dealing 
sympathetically with all cases in which 
home makers are losing' income through 
the war, but the societies themselves 
seem to be in some doubt as to their own 
position. Many cases are being met by 
collecting interest only and suspending 
the call for repayments of principal. 

THINGS SEEN 

Men of the Courageous singing and 
cheering in the sea as their ship sank. 

A Shop Notice : 

No blacking-out paper ; no drawing- 
pins ; nowt. 



Two little Blackburn ■ boys with a 
bucket: " Please can we whitewash your 
kerbs for a penny ? ” 

An outhouse in France used by British 
soldiers, with the words “ Forty Men ” 
fading away from the last war. 

The C N 

URGENT NOTE 

The Editor asks all CN readers to 
note particularly the important an¬ 
nouncement on the back page and to 
give it their urgent attention- 
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A Good Beginning 
on the Home Front 

SAFEGUARDING 
OUR SUPPLIES 

r Within less than a month the 
Government have taken steps for the 
safeguarding of the country such as 
it took.their predecessors two years 
to effect during the Great War. 

These cover munitions, man-power, 
convoying of merchant ships, 
standardising of food prices, rationing, 
and the control of rents. All has gone 
as smoothly as if such things were part 
of our normal life, though actually they 
are revolutionary in character. 

Only those who lived through those 
earlier days can contrast the difference 
between the two periods and systems. 

Lack of convoy methods led to so 
serious a decline in our merchant 
fleet, which was already heavily 
engaged in the transport of men and 
military supplies, that there came a 
time when we had in the country 
only food sufficient for three weeks. 
Today we are fortified against Time 
and foes and can know no actual want. 

Profiteering 

We shall not hear of profiteers 
battening on our food supplies this 
time. During the Great War prices 
were raised outrageously; in one 
case beans, sold in the producing 
country at £2 a ton, became a medium 
of speculation and finally reached 
consumers at £70 a ton. 

In those unrationed days, women 
raided shops and, while paying for 
what they took, seized food that had 
been set apart for regular customers. 

Equally distressing were the con¬ 
sequences of the action of speculators, 
who, until the passing of the Rent 
Restriction Act, pitilessly raised rents,* 
and, buying up houses, demanded 
that the tenants should forthwith 
purchase them at high prices or else 
risk immediate ejection. 

The war had progressed far before 
these and similar abuses were checked. 
Now, however, the Government has 
legislated in time and, acting as the 
parent or guardian of an immense 
family, assures us all of consideration, 
justice and protection. 

Tootling in Tokyo 

A friend of the C N who lives in 
Tokyo has sent us this amusing list 
of traffic rules which are posted outside 
the main police station for the benefit 
of English-speaking visitors. 

1. At the first rise of the police hand, 
stop rapidly. 

2. Do not pass him by or otherwise 
disrespect him. 

3. When a passenger of the foot 
hoves in sight, tootle the horn. Trumpet 
at him. Melodiously at first, but if he 
still obstacle your passage, tootle him 
with vigour, and express by mouth the 
warning—Hit Hi! 

4. Beware the wandering horse that 
lie shall not take fright. Do not explode 
the exhaust box at him. Go soothingly by. 

5. Give big space to the festive dog. 

0. Go soothingly in the grease mud, 

as there lurks the skid demon. 

7. Avoid entanglement of dog with 
your wheel spokes. 

8. Press the brakes of the foot as 
you roll round the corner to .save 
collapse and tie-up, 


Work For the Boy Scouts 



A Scout messenger leaving a London warden’s post 



A Hertfordshire Scout taking lunch while on A.R.P. telephone duty 


We are Healthier 
Than Ever 

GOOD NEWS IN 
TROUBLED DAYS 

" Thank God I have my health,” 
says the old lady who has seen many a 
trouble, in a tale told by a modern 
poet. 

Thank God we have our health, 
we might repeat in reading the last 
report of the Ministry of Health, 
which comes at a time when we are 
facing a sea of troubles. It tells us that 
in England and Wales last year more 
babies survived the perilous first 
year of babyhood than ever before, 
and that fewer mothers gave their 
lives for them in bringing them into 
the world. What is even more un¬ 
expected is that more babies were 
born. That can mean only one of two 
things; either that babies are be¬ 
coming more in demand, or that 
families can better afford them. 

When a baby has arrived, and has 
survived to infancy and beyond, the 
next thing to do for it is to see that 
its health continues to be satisfactory. 
About this also, the Minister bids us 
be of good cheer. The health of school 
children is going up, with their weight 
and their height. It appears that the 
average child of 12 weighs three 
pounds more today than the average 
child of that age ten years ago; 
and has also gained an inch and a half 
in height. We have heard of figures 
like this in Australia where nearly 
all children enjoy the blessings of 
fresh air and sunshine ; but this is 
almost the first time our own Minister 
of Health has been able to say some¬ 
thing of the same kind about English 
children of towns or country. 

The End of the 
Great War 

'T'he triumphant statesmen, the idols 
of the masses, acclaimed as 
saviours of their countries, were still 
robed with the glamour of war 
achievement and shod with the sanc¬ 
tions of Democracy. But their hour 
was passing ; their work was almost 
done ; and Wilson, Clemenceau, and 
Lloyd George were soon to follow 
into retirement or adversity the kings 
and emperors they had dethroned. 

To the faithful, toil-burdened masses 
the victory was so complete that no 
further effort seemed required.- Ger¬ 
many had fallen, and with her the 
world combination that-had crushed 
her. Authority was dispersed; the 
world unshackled ; the weak became 
the strong ; the sheltered became the 
aggressive; the contrast between 
victors and vanquished tended con¬ 
tinually to diminish. A vast fatigue 
dominated collective action. Though 
every subversive element endeavoured 
to assert itself, revolutionary rage, 
like every other form of psychic 
energy, burnt low. 

Through all its five acts the drama 
has run its course; the light of 
history is switched off, the world 
stage dims, the actors shrivel, the 
chorus sinks. ■ The war of the giants 
has ended; the quarrels of the pigmies 
has begun. Winston Churchill 
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Poland Stories 


Tn old Cracow, whose streets have 
* been trampled by the German 
heavy boots, a statue of Koppenik 
stands in the courtyard of the ancient 
University. 

And who was Koppenik ? History 
knows him better by his Latin name 
of Copernicus, Father of Modern 
Astronomy, who four centuries ago 
dared to say that the Earth went 
round the Sun, and not the Sun round 
the Earth. From him descended 
Kepler and from Kepler descended 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

The statue is of an old man, and 
that is as it should be, for, though 
Copernicus had worked at his epoch- 
making discovery for 36 years, he did 
not publish it to the world till he was 
70, and then apologised for it,'lest 
wiser men should disagree with him, 
and he should be proved wrong. 

HThat is a recollection of one great 
old man of Poland. There is 
another as old today who is in 
music an outstanding genius, Ignace 
Paderewski. The world knows him as 
its greatest pianist. Poland reveres him 
as a patriot who was her President in 
testing hours after the last war. 

Music was his calling, his work, his 
leisure, and the achievement he laid 
on the altar of his country. Many 
tales are told of his genius, the best 
of them by himself, like his story of 
his teacher Leschetizky, who told him 
he could have become a great pianist 
if he had begun to study earlier. (He 
played the piano when he was three !) 

But here is a story that has not 
been told. When the writer was in New 
York many years ago, Paderewski 
stopped at the same hotel, and in 
the afternoons a long row of chairs 
was drawn up in the corridor where 
his room was, for American ladies 
waiting to hear him practising. 

He had consented to appear at 
Madison Square Garden and play at a 
charity concert. But he was bound 
by contract to play only on one 
maker’s piano; and the concert hall 
would consent only to supply another. 
So Paderewski retired from the dis¬ 
pute, did not play, but sent ’the 
charity a cheque for xooo dollars, 
which he said he thought was the 
equivalent of what his appearance 
might have been worth. 

'T’here is another story Paderewski 

* tells of himself. When he was 
young and not well known he played 
at private parties in London, and 
people then used to talk while the 
pianist performed. When the guests 
began to chatter he would cease play¬ 
ing and say “ I deeply regret I am 
obliged to disturb you, so I am going 
to stop for a while now, and allow you 
to continue talking.” 

In our own days, when Poland has been 

* struggling, as she struggled in the 
past under the heroic Kosciusko for 
her independence. Marshal Josef Pil- 
sudski has become a traditional figure. 

Pilsudski released Poland from the 
grip of Soviet Russia. One of the 
strangest stories in his turbulent life 
is his escape from the Russian authori¬ 
ties in the days of the Tsars. They 
had imprisoned him as a dangerous 
rebel in Warsaw. 

Pilsudski, on the advice conveyed 
•to him by a friendly warder, feigned 


to be mad. He refused to eat, declared 
he was being poisoned, gesticulated 
and played the lunatic so well that 
he was removed to a lunatic asylum. 
His comrades worked out a plan, with 
the aid of a prison doctor to get him 
out, and get out he did ; and travelled 
as a Russian customs official to Kieff, 
and thence to sanctuary at Cracow. 

HThe rest of his story as Poland’s 
military genius, its saviour, and 
at last its Dictator, is too- well known 
to repeat ; but we may record what 
he thought and said about his position 
as a Dictator: " Is it quite necessary 
that I should be a Dictator. I like 
to decide matters by myself. But 
when I consider the history of my 
country I cannot really believe that 
Poland can be governed by the stick. 
I don’t like the stick. Our generation 
is not perfect, but it has a right to 
some respect. No, I am not in favour of 
a Dictatorship in Poland.” 

r T , HE Poles have ever been a people 
with brave hearts and a gay 
spirit. They love music and singing. 


and never tire of telling stories. One 
of the animal stories they tell their - 
children explains why dogs chase cats 
and cats chase mice. 

In the old days, when dogs and 
cats and mice lived in perfect harmony' 
together, the dogs asked the cats to 
keep certain documents of great 
importance till they came back. 

The cats looked at the pile of old 
papers, and thought, “ Why should 
we be bothered with these scraps of 
papers ? Let us ask the mice to take 
care of them.” The mice promised. 

Meanwhile winter came, and a hard 
winter too. The mice suffered from 
hunger and cold. Being in despair, 
they began to nibble at the papers. 

At last the dogs wanted their docu¬ 
ments back, and went to the cats, but 
the cats said, “ We thought it would 
be safer to give your documents to 
our friends the mice. We will go 
and fetch them for you.” 

Finding only scraps of paper lying 
on the floor, the cats were furious, 
and vowed to kill every mouse they 
ever met. The dogs got angry too, 
and began to chase the cats, and 
ever since the cat has been chasing 
the mouse and the dog has been after 
the cat. 


Is There No Hand on High to 
Shield the Brave? 

Leading the Poles against overwhelming hosts of Russians in 
October 1794, the Polish patriot Kosciusko fell into the hands 
of his enemies and was imprisoned by the Tsar. Afterwards 
released he became a farmer in France and died by the fall of his 
horse over a precipice in October 181 7. October has been a notable 
month in Poland’s history. This is from Thomas Campbell’s poems. 

YWarsaw’s last champion from her height surveyed, 
Wide.o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid. 

O Heaven (he cried), my bleeding country save ! 

Is there no hand on high to shield the brave? 

Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains, 

Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains ! 

By that dread name, we wave the sword on high, 

And swear for her to live, with her to die! 

He said, and on the rampart-heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few but undismayed ; 

Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 

Still as the breeze but dreadful as the storm ; 

Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge or Death, the watchword and reply ; 

Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 

And the loud tocsin tolled their last alarm ! 

In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few ! 

From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew : 

Oh, saddest picture in the book of Time, 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 

Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; 

Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell ! 


One-Quarter MPH 


O f all four-legged mammals the sloth 
goes slowest. At Panama some 
American naturalists have been timing 
its progress. 

The sloth prefers the forest shade, and 
will rest for weeks on end in the same 
position in the same tree. .This attach¬ 
ment to the place which he has found 
comfortable is accounted for . by his 
build. The sloth is half muscle, but a 
quarter of his total , weight is stomach. 
When he resolves ( to change his tree 


he moves with extreme deliberation. 
The naturalists timed the two-toed 
sloth’s rate of progress as three hours 
to the mile. The three-toed sloth 
takes over an hour longer. This is 
when the sloth can keep to the shade. 
Exposed to the tropic sun his tempera¬ 
ture and his speed go up. He was 
timed for a mile in two hours, and when 
feeling that it was really too hot he 
covered a mile in one hour. That 
appears to be the sloth’s record. 


NEWS 

Dictionary 

Contraband. Contraband used to 
mean war goods, such as arms or 
munitions of any sort, but modern 
practice has so widely extended the 
meaning of the word that now the British 
definition covers almost all goods, not 
only munitions and metals and chemicals 
and wool, but even food. 

E N S A. The initials of the Enter¬ 
tainments National Service Association, 
an organisation of actors and other 
entertainers formed for the entertain¬ 
ment of troops at home and abroad. 

Franc-Tireurs. The Germans have 
declared that their troops were subject 
to the attentions of franc-tireurs in 
Poland. The name means free-shooters, 
and it was used to describe the bands of 
men who, though not connected with the 
French Army, carried out attacks on 
the Germans during the Franco-Prussian 
War. They wore no uniform and usually 
posed as civilians, but instant death 
was their lot if they were discovered by 
the German invaders. 

CeStapO. An abbreviation of the 
German words Geheime (secret) Staats- 
polizei (State-police), this force is under 
the command of Herr Himmler and is 
distinct from the town police, gend-. 
armerie, and criminal police, who are 
under the control of the Minister of the 
Interior. The chief task of the Gestapo 
is the enforcement of the decrees against 
non-Aryans and the suppression of any 
criticism of the Nazi doctrines. It is the 
most feared force in Germany and the 
districts now - controlled by her; it 
fills all Germany with spies and every 
home with fear. 

Kremlin. The Russian word Kreml 
means citadel, and most old towns in 
Russia are gathered about one. The most 
famous is at Moscow, and the name is 
specially applied to it. Standing above 
the River Moskva on a 125-foot-high 
hill, the Kremlin forms a triangle sur¬ 
rounded by a 65-foot wall over a mile 
long. Within are the palaces, many now 
used as museums, three cathedrals in 
which former Tsars were christened and 
buried, former monasteries, an arsenal, 
and Government offices, In front of the 
270-foot Ivan Veliki Tower built by 
Boris Godunov in 1600 lies the biggest 
bell in the world, 198 tons. 

Prize Court. This is a Court of Law 
set up in time of war to decide whether 
a ship and its cargo, captured by the 
Navy, is a lawful prize or not. The pro¬ 
ceedings are governed by international 
law so that no neutral is deprived of his 
rights under that code. If it is decided 
that a captured ship is enemy property 
or a cargo is contraband they are sold 
and the proceeds are paid into a common 
fund distributed to all members of the 
Navy at the end of the war. 

Saarbrucken. The centre of the coal¬ 
fields of the Saar Valley, this town of 
over 130,000 people is on the River 
Saar. It came into prominence in the 
early days of 1935 because British troops 
were quartered here to superintend the 
plebiscite by which the Saar district 
voted its return to the German Reich. 
Just as this town is the first to be in the 
’news from the Western Front today, so 
at the beginning of the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870 Saarbrucken was the scene 
of the first battle. 

U-Boat Bases. German submarines 
■ normally use their home-ports as bases 
for renewing stores, but during the Great 
War they used the ports of allied 
countries and even of neutral countries 
to which disguised mother-ships brought 
the petrol, shells, torpedoes, and other 
stores,.for trans-shipment to the U-boats 
in secret. The German word for 
submarine is Unterseeboot, which 
means under-sea boat, and the numbers 
of The vessels are prefixed by the 
letter U. 
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THE MAN WHO DSD The Emu Battle in New Zealand 


NOT GIVE HP 

Tired of having nothing to do 
even in these days, when there is so 
much to do, Tom Jenkinson, who 
lives on the outskirts of Leeds, went to 
a local hospital where a number of 
men were filling sandbags from a 
pile of sand in the road, and offered 
to help with the work for nothing. 

Because the men were being paid for 
what they were doing they were 
inclined to dislike the offer and 
showed the dislike so much that Tom 
was glad to go away. But he was 
not giving up, and about one hour 
later he turned up at another entrance 
with a handcart full of filled sandbags. 
He had found a sandpit two miles 
away, got some bags, filled them, and 
on a borrowed handcart delivered 
them. Then he went back for more. 

You cannot keep a good man down. 

A BLACK-OUT IDEA 

In these days when so many of our 
unemployed are finding jobs it is good 
to hear how two unemployed Manchester 
men found themselves work. 

They turned up at a car park the other 
day with several cans of white paint and 
promptly offered to each motorist who 
came along to paint the cars according 
to the black-out regulations. Needless to 
say, they were overwhelmed with work. 

ONE SUNDAY MORNING 

Even in these terrible days the inhabi¬ 
tants of the little town of Newcastle 
in New Brunswick are still laughing 
at something that happened when a 
German cargo boat was loading pulp- 
wood just before'war broke out. 

One Sunday morning one of the sea¬ 
men came ashore dressed in his best 
clothes, all ready for church. He had 
not gone very far, however, before heavy 
. rain began to fall. In the twinkling of 
an eye his trousers had shrunk to a pair 
of shorts, and the man had to run back 
to his ship. 

His trousers had been made of an 
" ersatz ” product which was nothing less 
than this same Canadian pulpwood ! 

A VERY BRAVE MOTHER 

In the hospital at Murwillumbah, 
New South Wales', lies a very brave 
woman. 

She is Mrs Edna Dodds, and the 
story of how she saved her baby’s life 
is one Australians will never forget. 

It happened that she was watching 
her husband chop down a tree, and at 
the-same time keeping an eye on her 
baby son playing near her. All went 
well until the moment when the tree 
was due to fall. A gust of wind 
brought it down in an unexpected 
direction, right over the baby ! As 
quick as lightning the brave woman 
rushed to the child, shielding it with 
her body as the tree crashed down. The 
child was unhurt, and though the 
courageous mother was badly injured 
it is good to hear that she will soon be 
able to leave the hospital. 

THE NEW PROPELLER 

The Hercules, a new motor tug-boat 
for Sweden, has been fitted with an ad¬ 
justable propeller of a new kind. 

It is claimed that it gives much better 
control of the vessel. The propeller is so 
constructed that an adjustment of the 
blades can be made by the captain on 
the bridge, and a simple operation 
causes the ship to travel full speed ahead 
or full speed astern. Another advantage 
of the new device is that the full horse¬ 
power available is thrown directly on 
the propeller. Trials have already 
proved extremely successful. 


J UST a year ago the C N was describ¬ 
ing the friendly rivalry between 
two New Zealand towns in a chick¬ 
raising contest when 
An emu sat in the Auckland Zoo 
And an emu sat in Wellington, too. 

Among birds of the emu class it is 
the male bird, with its greater 
stability and patience, which broods 
over the eggs, and although Auck¬ 
landers claimed greater virtues for 
the emu in their zoo it was the 
Wellington Zoo emu which, despite 
certain rather despicable wife-beating 
propensities, finally established the 
ascendancy, coming out an easy winner 
by hatching out three little chicks 
against its opponent’s solitary one. 
Now it would seem that the contest 

THE BIRDS OF CROMARTY 
. SWAMPS 

Airways of Australia’s traffic de¬ 
partment in Sydney is used to carrying 
unusual passengers, but when they 
received the following telegram from 
Townsville the other day they did not 
know what to think : 

Tuo brolgas on today's plane con¬ 
signed to A delaide. Please feed tonight. 
Food attached to cage. 

No one had the slightest idea what 
brolgas were until the consignment 
arrived and they discovered to their 
surprise that the brolga, or native 
companion, was Australia's biggest 
flying bird ! 

These birds make their home where 
there are permanent swamp waters. 
They abound in the Cromarty swamps 
near Townsville, New Soutii Wales. 
It is a wonderful sight to sec thousands 
qf these birds going through man¬ 
oeuvres resembling a quadrille, for 
their bowing and dancing is almost 
human. 

THIS FREEDOM 

The writer was talking with an 
Austrian Jew the other day. 

■ " When I first arrived in your Eng¬ 
land," he told us, “ I was almost fright¬ 
ened by something which to me was 
wonderfully and alarmingly strange. 
During the first days in which I walked 
in the streets I was amazed to see men 
and women laughing and to hear them 
joking. I felt sure everyone here was 
a little insane, and it was some time 
before I could get used to the careless¬ 
ness and happiness which is so common. 
In Vienna it had so long been otherwise 
that we had come to feci that laughter 
was criminal.” 

THE URCHIN AND 
THE PLUMS 

One good thing at least has come 
out of the war. The danger of air 
raids has sent thousands of town 
children into the country, and the 
excursion hits been an education in 
itself. 

Boys and girls who bad only very 
hazy notions of green fields and 
country lanes arc now familiar with 
them; and great numbers who knew 
nothing about farms and gardens are 
making wonderful discoveries about 
sheep and cattle and harvesting and 
fruit-growing. We heard only the 
other day of a little city urchin who 
was astonished to find that plums 
grow on trees. “ Goodness! ” he 
exclaimed, when he saw them for the 
first time, “I always thought they 
corned in boxes.” 


lias been renewed and the Newtown 
Zoo emu of Wellington has again 
entered the lists against its doughty 
rival of Auckland, popularly known 
as Silas. As far as we can say at 
present Silas has the advantage for 
he started first and is sitting on ten 
eggs, whereas the Wellington bird was 
slower off the mark and it is not known 
how many eggs he is attempting to 
hatch out. 

However, in spite of these handi¬ 
caps, Wellington people think their 
emit will rise to the occasion and 
ultimately triumph over its Auckland 
rival. In a nutshell (or shall we say 
an emu shell ?) they hold that the 
Wellington bird is not yet due to meet 
its Waterloo. 



A if”" 

A jolly little man of Southern Mexico 

THE CIRCULARS 

One of the most light-hearted stories 
of this war (it has been told in Parlia¬ 
ment) concerns the distribution of 
leaflets by the R A F. An airman who 
had been missing for two whole days 
was brought before his commanding 
officer on his- reappearance. He ex¬ 
plained his absence by averring that he 
had understood the leaflets were to be put 
under the doors in Germany. . 

A FISH FROM THE BLUE 

What would you think if you were 
walking along the streets and a fish fell 
into your hands ? 

This is what happened to a man in 
Hytlie a few days ago. He was reading 
when a goldfish fell into his newspaper. 
Looking up, he could see nowhere 
from which the fish might have been 
thrown. He looked down and saw 
that the goldfish was still alive ; so 
he picked it up carefully and took it 
home. When put into a bowl of water 
it quickly revived. 

The explanation is probably that a 
heron was disturbed while flying away. 


WAR BRINGS THE 
PAST TO LIGHT 

When the war is over, and there is 
more time for studying such matters, 
we hope to learn more of the interest¬ 
ing finds that must have been made 
during excavations of soil for sandbags. 

A great pit was dug in Hyde Park 
to provide material for protecting 
London buildings, and some huge 
concrete blocks were brought to light. 
They must have been part of the 
foundations of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, for which the Crystal Palace 
was built in the park. 

Near South Cave, in East Yorkshire, 
sand was being dug when several 
skeletons of Bronze Age men were 
found. With them was a large urn 
decorated with elaborate patterns 
made by impressing a plaited cord on 
the soft clay before it was baked. 
The director of Hull Museum declared 
that it was one of the finest Bronzo 
Age urns lie had seen. 

SEEING A PLANT GROW 

Visitors to the Garfield Park Con¬ 
servatory in Chicago who have been 
keeping their eye on the 26-year-old 
Century Plant are beginning to wonder 
when it will stop growing. 

The plant started to bloom four 
months ago, and as it bloomed its centre 
stalk grew so fast that you could almost 
see it grow ; it grew upward at the rate 
of three to six inches a day until the 
flower stalk is now 30 feet high 1 The 
other day workmen had • to remove a 
pane of glass to give it headroom. 

A WONDER IN THE STREETS 

It will be some time before the natives 
in Simla stop talking about the stream¬ 
lined rickshaw which made its appear¬ 
ance in the streets the other day, drawn 
by six men in gorgeous scarlet and gold 
livery. 

Belonging to a visiting Indian noble¬ 
man, the rickshaw was designed on the 
very latest motor-car lines. Its body 
was cream and the streamlined mud¬ 
guards pale green. From inside the 
passenger could manipulate electric 
headlights, wind-shield, sliding windows, 
or even apply a footbrake. 

EVACUATION LONG AGO 

We are apt to think of evacuation 
as an innovation, but the truth is 
that it is at any rate 2400 years old. 

It was in September 4S0 u c that 
the women and children and old folk 
of Athens were evacuated to safety 
zones at Troezen, Aegina, and the 
island of Salamis. The Persians were 
approaching, and the Athenian council 
deemed it expedient to send away all 
non-combatants beforehostilities broke 
out. Every citizen who embarked 
for an evacuation centre was given 
eight drachmae, a sum amounting to 
several weeks’ wages; and though 
there was no B B C to broadcast in¬ 
structions the evacuation was carried 
out with complete success. 

THE SCARE 

We are living in alarming days, and it 
is not surprising that panic should break 
out in a Sheffield street the other day. 

People were discussing the inter¬ 
national situation and its effect on their 
circumstances when a scream was heard. 
Instantly half a hundred women rushed 
for safety, running out of harm's way 
as if all the aeroplanes in Germany were 
overhead. For a little time there was 
an unpeopled area in Castle Street. 

The cause of all this alarm, however, 
was not Herr Hitler, Troubler of Europe, 
but a mouse which had made a sudden 
and unwelcome appearance. 
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A Dauntless Fight 
For Freedom 

The most dauntless fight of any 
nation for its existence has 
been added to history. 

Poland’s gallant struggle 
against overwhelming odds re¬ 
peats the tale of the heroism 
she has shown in the past against 
the enemies bent on destroying 
her ; and Poland takes her place 
among the stories of other nations 
struggling to be free. 

Battered by the astounding 
might of the German army, 
crushed under its tanks and 
mechanised artillery, rained on 
by the bombs of an air force 
incomparably superior in num¬ 
bers and material to her own, 
Poland fought on. She has been 
beaten, not by human courage 
equal to her own, but by the 
might of a machine. Everything 
was against her, even the weather, 
which, instead of bogging the 
German advance in Polish mud, 
remained perseveringly fine. 

The Poles had no weapon to set 
against the German arms except 
their valour, and their fierce 
resolve to give up every foot of 
their land only at a great price. 

With their backs to the wall; 
with new threats of frightfulness 
to their undefended towns and 
helpless women and children : 
they still retreated stubbornly. 
Like Sir Richard Grenville on 
the Revenge, the Poles, with no 
hope of victory, still whispered 
hoarsely to one another “ fight 
on ! ” In their extremity they 
were assailed by the Russians, 
who struck them a blow in the. 
back. It was the hug and the 
claws of the Russian bear that 
laid them low, with nothing left 
but their love of their lost land. 

If the Polish struggle was one 
of the greatest in history, the 
Russian stab in the back was 
one of the greatest and meanest 
betrayals. Russia attacked with¬ 
out warning a country with 
which she had signed a pact of 
peace, and her treachery was the 
more nauseating because of the 
impudent excuses she put forward 
to defend it. It is a despicable 
document. 

Russia has taken her thirty 
pieces of silver in advance, but 
only the future can tell how long 
she will be able to keep it. There 
is a saying that when rogues fall 
out honest men come to their 
own. The public conscience of the 
whole world will in good time see 
that justice is done, and Poland 
will be for the Poles again. 

Till that day comes Poland 
may know, as all the world knows, 
that, whatever has been filched- 
from her, she lias not lost her 
honour. Germany and Russia 
have none to lose.. 



The Editor’s Table 
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John Carpenter House, London 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
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THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MYW1 Nl^tiV/ 


Follow My Leader 

tale with a moral conies from 
the College de France in Paris, 
where a new and young professor had 
been elected to the chair of Medieval 
History. 

He was a little diffident about the 
way he should begin, and approached 
an older professor. “ You must ask 
the hall porter,” the senior replied; 
“ he knows your room and will direct 
you to it. Otherwise the College de 
France selects as a professor one who 
knows how to lead better than any¬ 
one can tell him.” 

© 

Where Are the Children? 

'J’he Vicar of Mottingham, struck 
by the few children in his parish, 
has just counted them up. He found 
that 325 families, comprising 955 
adults, had only 79 children between 
them. In only nine homes did he 
find more than two children. 

We imagine that in many groups of 
325 families in London a similar result 
would be obtained by investigation, 
but it is indeed surprising to find such 
a case in the country. It is a matter 
of most serious importance. 

© 

The Family and the Wage 

T^mong- the great changes that are 
coming about, and are bound 
to grow, is to be noted the payment 
of wages according to the size of the 
family a wage-earner has to support. 

In the old days no one troubled 
about this point; now, it is increas¬ 
ingly asked, ought not a man with a 
'wife and children to receive more pay 
than a single man who has only him¬ 
self to support ? 

In France, Germany, Italy, and else¬ 
where the point is met to some extent 
by paying a basic wage to all men, 
supplemented by family allowances. 
The more children the greater the wage 
drawn. It has taken long to establish 
the idea, but we may be sure that in 
a better world it will rule the wage 
system everywhere. 


The Lie 

T h e plunging of the world into ruin 
and destruction began with a Lie, 
as all the world knows, but it is 
good to remember the wise word of 
Euripides spoken 25 centuries ago, 
that No lie ever grows old, 

© 

Silence in Prison 

Jt may be regarded as a point scored 
for humanity when the story 
comes from Australia of the decision 
of New South Wales that convicts 
are entitled to peace and quiet. 

We are told that warders there now 
wear slippers at night so that they may 
not disturb the prisoners, and that 
prisoners wear slippers to avoid dis¬ 
turbing each other. 

© 

The Ruin of War . 

go.ME trades and professions are 
temporarily helped by a war, 
as when a small engineering firm gets 
special work to do for the War Office, 
Others, such as builders, are badly hit. 

The last war made fortunes for 
some and wrecked the lives of others. 
This time the Government is seriously 
limiting war profits and there will be 
fewer war fortunes. What Govern¬ 
ments cannot do, alas, is to prevent 
ruin for tens of thousands. 

© 

From Our Postbag: 

A n editor’s lot is not a happy one. Here 

are two points from our letters this week. 

Jt is not necessary to go to war to 

destroy Hitler. He could be 

captured if a prize of £100,000 were 

offered for him. 

* * * 

Jt would be better to let Hitler march 
into England than to stop him 
by war. 

* * -st- 

Even such ideas as these, it seems, 
can grow in a free land. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
That is an excellent thought we were 
reading the other day. The always 
busy are the enviable :■ they have no 
time for frets or ills. 


Under the Editor's Table 


The modern girl re¬ 
fuses-to take a back 
seat. Unless it is pillion. 
0 

]Jhe Agra Observatory 
controls 34 weather 
stations. Blit not the 
weather. 

0 

Carpenters have their 
own trade union. 
They are all joiners. 

0 

pf/E should take no 
notice of small 
annoyances, says a 
philosopher. What about 
mosquitoes? 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If artists . like 
to draw together 


The amateur gardener 
is usually full of 
his garden. Especially 
if it is a vegetable garden. 

0 

Londoners have the 
reputation of being 
rathercold. Nowonder, 
in this climate.' 

0 

you can’t always tell 
a boy’s character 
from his face. Nor to it. 

0 

Lightning is a wonder¬ 
ful performance on 
the part of Nature. And 
thunder claps. 


After a While 

This is one of the first poems of the war, 
and (we may already say) one of the best, 
written by Lord Dunsany. It is because 
he uses words in this masterly way that 
the Poet lives for eternity while Hitlers 
come and go. 

'T’here was a man who . for his 
people’s good 

Taught them to thrust all other tribes 
aside. 

And he had empire barbarous and 
wide. 

And frowning on far lands his towers 
stood. 

His men were dreaded most, of all 
earth’s brood, 

Men that no more for freedom even 
sighed, 

But gladly sacrificed it to his pride, 
And stood at arms to slaughter whom 
he would. 

Who was he ? That is more than I 
can tell. 

There is a rumour hinting of his reign 
And of the splendour of his citadel, 
Into whose streets the stillness came 
again. 

They say that still his proclamations 
stand 

Graved upon brass and under miles of 
sand. 

© 

Patience Without 
a Monument 

By the Pilgrim 

A s we alighted from the bus we said, 
“ Surely you are the most patient 
man that ever was ? ” 

“ Mind the step,” was his reply, but 
he smiled radiantly. 

He was a bus conductor. The bus 
was crowded, for the route was from 
the shore to the railway station in a 
busy seaside resort packed with holi¬ 
day-makers, many of whom did not 
know their way about the town. 

We travelled no farther than a two¬ 
penny ticket would take us, but in 
those few minutes we realised that the 
conductor was astonishingly patient, 
wonderfully kind and thoughtful, and 
utterly unmoved by all the noise and 
confusion and nerve-racking turmoil 
of the rush hour. 

“ Town Hall, lady ?” he said. “I’ll 
tell you when to get off.' You just sit 
tight. . . . Come on, missus. I’ll give 
you a hand with the mailcart if 
you’ll put your parcel under the stairs. 
Now then, up we go. Yes, sit by the 
door, and the little un can look out of 
the window. . . . Duke Street, eh ? 
Right you are. Never seen a duke 
come out, but maybe they creep out 
round the corner when I ain’t looking. 

. . . It’s no bother, miss, I’ve plenty 
of change. Holidays ? Well, me and 
the wife’ll get a week in October, if 
Hitler don’t hear about it. . . . Now 
just hold on to my arm, sir. There’s 
no hurry. That’s right. . . .” 

• © 

A Prayer For Camp and Field 

Be with them, Lord, in camp and field 
Who guard our ancient name tonight. 
Hark to the cry that rises now, 

Lord, Lord, maintain us in our right. 

Be with the dying, be with the dead, 
Sore stricken far on alien ground, . 
Be with the ships 011 clashing seas 
That gird our island kingdom round, 
Henry Lionel Field 
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They Who Were About 
to Die 

VY/e who remember Drake and 
" Oxenham, Cavendish and 
Raleigh, have forgotten names as 
illustrious,' deeds as valiant, and 
voyages as momentous, which were 
sent out by the merchant adventurers 
of London. 

We remember how Sir Hugh Wil¬ 
loughby, sent out to find the North¬ 
east Passage round Siberia, dropped 
down the river on his way. It was only 
three days before the death of the 
young King Edward the Sixth. The 
ships were hung with streamers as they 
passed Greenwich Palace ; the dying 
king was brought out to see the little 
fleet sail out; salutes were fired, the 
flag was dropped to bid farewell. 

The Admiral about to die saluted his 
King about to die. 

Yet. three days and Edward lay still 
and quiet in death. Yet six months 
and the gallant Willoughby sat still 
and quiet in death. He sat in his 
cabin in his armchair, with his papers 
before him, frozen to death; and so 
he was found. Sir Walter Besant 

. OLD IRONSIDES 

A Y, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
** Long has it waved on high. 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky ; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon’s roar ; 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck, once red with hero’s blood. 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
Where winds were hurrying o’er the 

flood, 

And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor's tread. 
Or know the conquered knee ; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea. 

O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 
And there should be her grave ; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms. 
The lightning and the gale. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

The Poet and His Trees 

If it is something to make two blades 
* of grass grow where only one was 
growing, it is much more to have been 
the occasion of the planting of an oak 
which shall defy twenty scores of 
winters, or of an elm which shall 
canopy with its green cloud of foliage 
half as many generations of mortal 
immortalities. 

I have written many verses, but 
the best poems I have produced are 
the trees I planted on the hillside that 
overlooks the broad meadows. Nature 
finds rhymes for them in the recurring 
measures of the seasons. Winter 
strips, them of their ornaments and 
gives them, as it were, in prose trans¬ 
lation ; and Summer clothes them in 
all the splendour of their leafy language. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Let Your Trouble Be 

T et your trouble be, 

Light will follow dark : 

Though the heaven falls, 

You may hear the lark. 

Goethe the Gennan 
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The Prayer of the BBC 

This is the inscription carved in Latin in 
the Entrance Hall of Broadcasting House. 

'"Phis Temple of the Arts and Muses 
is dedicated to Almighty God by 
the first Governors of Broadcasting in 
the year 1931, Sir John Reith being 
Director-General. 

It is their prayer that good seed 
sown may bring forth a good harvest, 
that all things hostile to peace or 
purity may be banished from this 
house, and that the people, inclining 
their ears to whatsoever things are 
beautiful and honest and of good 
report, may tread the paths of wisdom 
and uprightness. 

KOSSUTH 

A race of nobles may die out, 

A royal line may leave no heir ; 
Wise Nature sets no guards about 
Her pewter plate and wooden ware. 

But they fail not, the kingiier breed. 
Who starry diadems attain ; 

To dungeon, axe, and stake succeed 
Heirs of the old heroic strain. 

And he, let come what will of woe. 
Hath saved the land he strove to save; 
No Cossack hordes, no traitor's blow, 
Can quench the voice shall haunt his 
grave. 

1 Kossuth am : 0 Future, thou 
That clear' st the just and blott'st the vile, 
O’er this small dust in reverence bow, 
Remembering what I teas erewhile. 

I was the chosen trump wherethrough 
Our God sent forth awakening breath ; 
Came chains ? Came death ? The 
strain He blew 

Sounds on, outliving chains and death. 

James Russell Lowell 

The World on an Even Keel 

If anybody will take down the map 
*■ of the world and study it he will 
see at once that the world is ballasted 
by the English-speaking countries, 
how, as long as they remain friends, 
holding the trade routes and the main 
material resources of the world under 
their control, the world must needs 
sail on an even keel. John Galsworthy 


Down Devon Way 

I’ve tramped South England up and 
* down, 

Down Dorset way, down Devon way. 
Through every little ancient town 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way : 
I mind the old stone churches there. 
The taverns round the market square, 
The cobbled streets, the garden flowers. 
The sundials telling peaceful hours 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way. 
Leslie Coulson, written at an 
outpost in the Great War 

. Strange But True 

T know that Life 
Is very strange. 

So wide her scope, 

So vast her range. 

One daj r she’ll meet 
You in the way 
With weapons that 
Would all but slay. 

Then, in the next, 

Comes smiling through 
With heartning songs, 

And all for you. 

Look where jmu will 
And you shall find 
Life never means 
To be unkind. Egbert Sandford 

Good-Night, Friend 

"YY/hen you meet a countryman after 
v ’’ dusk he greets you and wishes 
you Good-Night; and you return his 
greeting and call him Friend. It 
seems as though a feeling something 
like brotherhood rises up in every 
heart at the approach of the hour 
when we are all to be gathered to¬ 
gether beneath the wings of sleep. . 

Augustus Hare 

WHEN THERE IS PEACE 

T his let us pray for, this implore: 

That all base dreams thrust out at 
door. 

We may in loftier aims excel 
And, like men waking from a spell, 
Grow stronger, nobler, than before. 
When there is Peace. 

Austin Dobson 



IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


This Dog Belongs 
to History 

T inlithgow has a bronze tablet on 
•*—* the house where Dr Waldie lived. 
Who was Dr Waldie ? 

One of the most helpful discoveries 
ever made by men of science was that 
chloroform will send anyone into such 
a deep sleep that the surgeon can 
operate on the body without pain. By 
this discovery men and women have 
ever since been saved from terrible 
pain that must have caused death. 

The doctor with whose name the 
discovery of this power of chloroform 
is always associated was Sir James 
Young Simpson, of Edinburgh, who 
first used and popularised the drug; 
but it is now said that the suggestion 
to use chloroform was made to 
Dr Simpson by Dr Waldie, of Linlith¬ 
gow, who was accidentally assisted by 
an inquisitive dog, a pet spaniel, 
belonging to his neighbour. 

The neighbours were great friends 
when Dr Waldie. was experimenting 
with chloroform and giving his results 
to Professor Simpson. One night, 
when the neighbour was leaving the 
doctor’s house, he said: “ I think my 
dog came with me.” 

" Yes," said the doctor, " and there 
he is ”—pointing to the dog lying 
stiff, apparently dead, under the table. 

“ He is dead ! " exclaimed the neigh¬ 
bour. 

“ No,” said the doctor, examining 
him; “ his heart beats quite strong. 
He has been smelling that saucer I put 
there for a mouse. He is quite sensible. 
If you cut him to pieces he would not 
feel it. He will come to himself in 
about an hour, and will be all right 
tomorrow.” 

And so it proved. It was the acci¬ 
dental experiment of the dog Fido 
which led the way by showing them 
the power and safety of chloroform, 

OPTIMISM 

'T'iieee was never a sunbeam lost, 
and never a drop of rain ; 

There was never a carol sweet that 
was sung, and sung in vain ; 

There was never a noble thought, but 
through endless years it lives : 

And never a blacksmith’s blow, but 
an endless use it gives. 

There was never a child’s full laugh, 
or a woman’s cheerful word. 
That did not exalt the state where its 
tones were felt and heard. 

Know, then, that it still holds true 
from the skies to the humblest soil 
That there is no wasted love and there 
is no wasted toil! 

Marguerite Ogden Bigelow 

The Eyes in the Night 

We are all interested in dark nights now. 
Here is a tale of a dark night in Siberia. 

IV/Iiss Marsden was a noble woman 
* * who devoted her life to minister¬ 
ing to lepers in Siberia, and her self- 
imposed duties took her far from her 
own home and at all hours. 

One night, as she was returning 
from a long journey, she saw lights 
gleaming; the lighted windows of 
wayside houses, she thought. Being 
weary, she suggested to the driver 
that they should halt for the night at 
one of the houses. “ Madam,” said 
he, “ those are not distant houses; 
they are the eyes of wolves ! ’’ 
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The Childte. 


The Noble South downs ar 
For the people for Ever 


One of the best pieces of news that has come to us in this 
tragic year is that the South Downs are saved. Almost the 
whole of the downs are under the control of public authority, . 
with public access to about 36,000 acres of loveliness. 

The East Sussex County Council, in agreement with smaller ■ 
authorities, is now responsible for over 90 per cent of the 
downs, and included in the area, which extends from Eastbourne ! 
to Brighton and Cuekfield, are many famous, beauty spots, 
and such villages as we look at here, our notes being taken 


from the Editor’s Book of Sussex, one of the King’s England 
series. These downs are among the greatest natural glories of 
the South of England, and • there is a magic spell about them, 
whether we see them in majesty above the sea at Beachy Head 
or. from the quieter villages and hamlets. Such towns as Brighton 
and Eastbourne/ which', have in their keeping so much of'A 
these whale-backed downs, as Kipling called them, are known 
throughout the land, but many little villages and hamlets lie 
sleeping in the hollows, half forgotten. 


Cathedral of the Downs 

LFRiSTON has its visible beginnings 
in that Saxon mound on which 
its old church stands. Before the 
village built its sacred shrine the fore¬ 
fathers of Alfriston were brought here ' 
for their last sleep.' By the old mound 
is the great green, and at the end of it, 
in the shadow of the church, is the 
old wattle-and-daub rectory, built in 
the 14th century and now secure for 
all time as a National Trust. We may 
walk freely into its great hall. 

The fine old street, leading to the 
market cross that is’ crumbling away, 
has one of the oldest inns in England. 
Here for about 400 years quaint 
wooden figures have been looking out 
on the street, keeping their colour 
through wind and sun and rain. Like 
a sentinel stands the huge red lion 
from some wrecked ship, as if guarding 
the little gallery of painted. figures 
that have watched the life of Alfriston 
pass by for generations. There is our 
friend St George, fighting the j oiliest 
of dragons, and near him is a bear 
climbing a tree. On each side of the 
door are mitred figures of St Giles, 


with the hind at his feet, and St 
Julian the patron of travellers, and 
the doorway is. crowned with some¬ 
thing like two serpents creeping over, 
it, their tails entwined. We may 
wonder if any other village street has 
such a gallery as this. 

The great church has been called 
the Cathedral of the Downs, and very 
handsome it is with its lofty piers of 
the 14th century. It has two chairs 
in the sanctuary made from old roof 
beams by the village carpenter ; ail 
ancient window painting of St 
Alphege ; and on the canopy of a 
tomb by-the chancel a merry monk 
keeps company with a dog tucking its 
head between its legs. 

An Acre White With 
Seagulls 

/^Avee the hills to Telscombe—it is a 
lovely run. We found the hollow of 
the downs rich with fields and golden 
corn, and an acre white with seagulls 
apparently sleeping. We watched 
them five minutes and no gull moved ; 
then we gave a man sixpence to run 
down and clap his hands, with the 


result that for five minutes more we 
sat and watched 500 gulls in formation, 
a marvellous sight above the corn. 

The lovely - village' has been be¬ 
queathed to Brighton so that it may 
never be spoiled. Beautiful out of 
doors, it has a beautiful interior in its 
Norman' church. A charming picture 
the illumined shrine is from the tower 
with the iron gates of the chancel, the 
old Norman arches made new with 
their carved capitals, and the east 
window set in a wall on which are 
painted the Madonna and the Arch¬ 
angel Gabriel. 

The Old Parson With 
Two Texts 

oynings was the home of the Poyn- 
ings; a shining page the Poynings 
had in the history of their times. One 
was called to Parliament in 1294; 
Robert fought under four kings ; and 
the family lived. on in greatness so 
that it was a Poyning who received 
Anne of Cleves, the unwanted wife of 
Henry the Eighth. Their old home 
was burned down 200 years ago, but 
there are fragments of it by the 14th- 


century church Michael Poynings 
founded on coming home from Crecy., 
The gem of the’ church • is a tiny 1 
carved oak almsbox, made in 1760. 
and brought from a convent on the 
Continent. The pulpit is crudely 
carved with figures of Adam and Eve 
and serpents and cherubs all over it. 
From this fine old pulpit an 18th-cen¬ 
tury parson preached for 54 years, and 
it is still remembered in Poynings that 
the old folk of the village used to say 
Old Parson Beard had only two texts, 
Simon the tanner and Felix trembled. 

The Bricks the Romans ‘ 
Left Behind a 

J evington lies in the shadow of the' 1 * 
hills crowned with the graves of 
ancient Britons, and hidden in one of 
its lanes, in something of the England 
of a thousand years ago, is something 
older still. It is the magnificent 
tower, 18 feet square inside, which 
the Saxons started and the Normans 
finished. In it the Saxons set two 
small, windows, arched with bricks 
the Romans left here centuries before. 
The fine arch of the tower is Saxon. A 
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The most impressive thing that 
Jevington has is a fragment of 
sculpture as old as the tower. It is 
set in the wall above the door, having' 
long been buried under the floor. There 
it was found 150 years ago, apparently 
an image of Christ thrusting a staff 
into a serpent’s mouth, some crude 
Saxon artist’s conception of the 
victory over evil. 

A much-visited place from here is 
the hamlet of Wannock at the foot 
of the downs. It has a little old wind- 
' mill with a queer woman’s figure 
carved on it, and a beautiful glen. 

Proud Sir Nicholas With 
His Curly Hair 

TV/illingdon lies in the shelter of one 
” of the finest slopes of the downs, 
below Combe Hill, with Pevensey on 
one side and Eastbourne on the other. 

In its charming street the church has 
stood 700 years, with something of the 
Romans, the Saxons, and the Normans 
in its walls. The Roman tiles peeping 
out were handled by Sussex builders 
17 centuries ago. The 14th-century 
porch has a find barrel roof with a 
moulded timber cornice. There is a 
splendid old chest and a stone coffin 
brought from the summit of the downs. 

Three alabaster monuments are all 
of Parkers who lived in Shakespeare’s 
day. Sir Nicholas with his curly hair 
is here with three wives, all prim and 
proper in ruffs, farthingales, mantles, 
and caps. 

The Old Man Passing By 

ast Blatchington is being swal- 
lowed up by Scaford, but she will 
not destroy the beauty of its sacred 
shrine. It rises from gracious lawns 
.with wistaria and passion-flower creep¬ 
ing up its walls, a perfectly charming 
peep as we come through the gate. As 
if to give a touch of history to its 
garden, there stands outside a piece of 
‘ craftsmanship the Normans must have 
made, the ancient font. It has been 
lost and found again : it was dug up 
in the churchyard, and as it came back 
to use one day an old man passed by. 
He had seen it sixty years before 
when he was a boy and his father was 
sexton, for he remembered his father 
burying it. 

Two heroes East Blatchington 
remembers : Admiral Walker, who was 
fifty years at sea, fought with Nelson 
'and was buried here ; and a pioneer 
of flying who lies in the cemetery and 
has a tablet in the church. He lived 
here before the Flying Age, but was 
truly one of its great men,' for his name 
was Henry- Coxwell, and the tablet 
in the church reminds us that he rose 
' to a greater height than any other 
living man, going up seven miles in 
his balloon before he died here in the 
• last year of the 19th century. 

The Babies Under the 
Table 

C’riston has one of the most beautiful 
* peeps in Sussex of the sea that has 
made us what we are, a glorious 
^ glimpse of blue through a dip in the 
downs. It is Birling Gap. 

Its church has stood high on the 
downs by a pond since Saxon and 
Norman days. In the wall by the door 
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The village of Poynings nestling beneath the South Downs a few miles from Brighton 


is a tiny Saxon window blocked up, 
made before glass was used; and there 
is a built-up Saxon doorway. 

A small place full of charm indoors 
and out, it looks out across the hills, 
with a peep of Friston Place, a lovely 
old-world house whose ancient beauty 
is coming back. All about it are 
fields with curious names, Fridays, 
Buttons, Duddles, Conie Warren, 
Butcher’s Hole, and Crowlink Down 
which runs from the church to the 
sea, the sky being often dark with 
crows. Looking down on it all is the 
queer face of a leopard. 

It is one of the most charming 
interiors in Sussex, not quite like any 
other church we know. When these 
downs were an impenetrable forest 
men cut down the timbers here and 
moulded these splendid beams that 
bear up the roof and run like a cornice 
round the walls. 

In a small chapel lie the Schvyns, 
who lived at Friston Place in Shake¬ 
speare’s day. Thomas kneels with his 
wife, their six daughters kneel in prayer 
in front of them, and three babies lie 
under a table. Very odd they look in 
this fine tomb with painted grass¬ 
hoppers creeping up the sides. 

A Child in Nature’s 
Cradle 

It may be that there . is nothing 
* quite like Westdean, a child among 
villages in one of Nature's favoured 
cradles. We ride on the edge of a 
basin and see it lying down below—- 
the little Norman tower, the ancient 
priest’s house made to look like new, 
the lovely Charlestone manor farm, 
the walls of a ruined manor house, 
a dovecot, a farm, and a pond. It is 
an astonishing place to reach after 
the marvellous stretch of downs 
between here and the other Dean near 
Eastbourne. 


Most of the church is 14th century. 
In this small place a magistrate of the 
days of Charles Stuart kneels in his 
magistrate’s robes, with his wife in a 
veil, under an arch adorned with 
gilded cherubs. 

The old flint rectory by the church 
was probably built by the Normans 
who raised the tower and fashioned 
the beautiful arch inside it; it is one 
of the oldest inhabited houses in 
Sussex, more ancient-looking inside 
than out. 

There is a white horse cut on the 
top of the downs not far away, not so 
old as Alfred’s horse on the Berkshire 
Downs, though here we are on land 
where Alfred, is said to have met 
Asser the monk, who helped him with 
Ids studies, wrote his life, and died as 
Bishop of Sherborne. 

Fathers and Sons of the 
Great House 

tanMer is one of the fair villages 
of which Kipling must have been 
flunking when he wrote of Sussex as 
the fair ground by the sea. The sea'is 
a mile or two away at Brighton, and 
here a few flint cottages share with the 
great home of the Pelhams, Earls of 
Chichester, the glory of the hills and 
dales of Stanmer Park ; it is crowded 
with noble beeches. 

Almost hidden in the trees is a 
church a hundred years old. The 
chancel roof has four angels bearing 
shields. The east window has a good 
picture of the Ascension in memory of 
an Earl of Chichester, and in the nave 
is a monument to one of his ancestors, 
Sir John Pelham, a handsome bearded 
Elizabethan in armour kneeling at a 
- desk with his wife, their curly-headed 
boy beside them. We read that 
Death first did strike Sir John here 

tombed in clay, 

And then enforced his son to follow fast. 


So soon 'the chief knight of the 
Pelhams was followed by his son, and 
pathetic it is to stand and look at them, 
for not long before we called this 
tragedy had happened once again at 
Stanmer Park. The sixth Earl of 
Chichester died and his son succeeded 
him. In eight days more the seventh 
earl had died too, and they laid him by 
his father in this place. 

A Thousand Years on 
the Downs 

vingdean hides itself in a deep val¬ 
ley of the South Downs, a mile or 
two from Brighton, and its rare little 
church has withstood the ravages of 
nearly a thousand years. It is as the 
Saxons and the Normans made it; we 
feel that much of these rough walls 
was built by Saxons under the watch¬ 
ful eye of Norman architects. 

The interior is very impressive, with 
the Good Shepherd in a tiny lancet 
window seen through'the N orman arch; 
it is one of the smallest east windows 
in England/and has all the appearance 
of Saxon work outside. 

The old windmill between Oving- 
dean and Rottingdean is a landmark 
for fishermen, who must be grateful 
to the Roedean schoolgirls for saving it. 

As Fine a Ride as 
England Has 

I itlington we reach from the hamlet 
in the hollow of the downs, West- 
dean, by as fine a ride as can be found 
in England. It has a church the Nor¬ 
mans started and the English builders 
finished in the 13th century, • its 
windows framed with chalk. Two 
windows in the chancel are rich with 
glass thought to be 600 years old; their 
colouring is like yesterday's, and they 
have finely drawn figures of an angel, a 
winged non,"and a golden eagle. 
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Is Germany Finding POLAND’S PEACE MAN 


Hitler Out? 


/'■’ermany is blacked out. What 

1 Germans are thinking is concealed 
from the rest of the world. 

Only a few streaks of light leak out, 
and we have to judge what these So 
million Germans feel about the Hitler 
War rather by what propaganda omits 
than by what it tells. It tells of the 
smashing victories the mighty German 
Army has won over Poles too weak to 
oppose it, riding ruthless and mowing 
down, every Pole who comes within 
its range. But it has not mentioned 
any waving of flags and pealing of bells 
in Germany over these triumphs. Why? 

Are the Germans poor-hearted ? We 
do not think so. They did not want 
war any more than we do. If anybody 
wants proof of that he has only to look 
back to the way they welcomed Mr 
Chamberlain and his umbrella when he 
held up war a year ago. He was more 
popular in Germany than Hitler. 

It did not last very long. The men 
surrounding Hitler who always say 
Yes to everything he proposes saw to 
that. Some of these yes-men arc 
round him now, where he is sure of 
safety and approval in the midst of 
his Army on the East. But we note 
that Hitler is not now the German 
spokesman. He has left it to Field- 
Marshal Goering, a plain, blunt man 
who can make jokes about his bulk and 
tell the German workmen that if they 
have to eat less they will not want 


when he threw the bomb of an alliance 
with Russia among the German people 
who had heard him throughout his 
career denouncing Russia as the vile 
enemy who sowed her poison of 
Communism among the German 
people. But he started a bigger 
crack when, after saying this was a bid 
for peace, he at once set out to war. 

There are many military-minded 
Germans, not the Nazis alone, who 
looked forward rather gleefully to an 
easy war against Poland, but no 
German in his senses wanted a war 
against the British Empire. 

The Germans are rather like sheep. 
They like to follow a leader, but 
sooner or later they must know where 
he is going. They are beginning to 
learn already, and the ration card is 
more illuminating than any leaflet 
or any propaganda. They were 
strained and worried and not too well- 
fed after four years of butter-for-guns 
before the war began. They are not 
in good trim for further trials. 

They have been promised supplies 
from Russia, but Russia’s " bursting 
corn bins ” are another illusion, and 
Russian oil is far away. Russia is 
not a benevolent uncle, and Germany 
will get nothing cheap from her. The 
mass of Germans may put such doubts 
aside for a time, but Germans can 
read, and are' as intelligent as any 
other people in Europe. The more 



THE MAN WHO SET THE WORLD ON FIRE 


such roomy clothes. Is that a sign 
that Germans are beginning to wonder 
if a straightforward soldier is not the 
man for their money. 

We can only guess, and against the 
misgivings the German people must 
feel, we must balance the certainty that 
a war unites any people for a time. 
It wipes out doubts; differences of 
opinion, and even uncertainties. The 
people must fight. They will be 
worse off if they refuse, and no people, 
especially so tough a people as the 
Germans, have ever refused—at the 
beginning. Let no one make any 
mistake about that. Wars are made 
by Dictators to wipe out troubles. 

But what is ill begun is less than 
half done. How long will Germany 
stand up to it, and how long will 
Germany’s Great Illusion, Adolf Hitler, 
last ? it would seem that already 
there are cracks appearing in the feet 
of the idol. He himself made one 


intelligent of them cannot be fooled 
all the time. They will tell the rest, and 
then the cracks in the feet of the 
Hitler god will spread. 

Whenever he used to speak it was 
to the humble German like the voice 
of a prophet or an archangel. But 
the voice is growing hoarse; the 
prophecies are belied by events which 
speak louder than words. It is re¬ 
ported that he would be willing to have 
back some of the Jews he threw out. 

He has pawned Germany’s credit. 

Mexico is refusing 
to honour German bills. The Moslem 
world is up in arms against her. 
Nobody is willing to trust her; and 
that is a handicap no people, not 
even the stubborn, brave, and patient 
Germans, can endure for long. 

How long ? It is probably just as 
. long as they take to find that Hitler 
is the cruellest man and the greatest 
mountebank in the world. 


When the historian in the days to 
come sits down calmly and impartially 
to survey the stirring events amid 
which we are living, and the steps that 
led up to them, he will give a prominent 
place to Colonel Joseph Beck, Foreign 
Minister of unhappy Poland. 

For the past seven years this great 
citizen of Poland, once an artillery 
officer, and one of the leading young 
men whom Marshal Pilsudski inspired 
with his own intense patriotism, has 
been his country’s spokesman at all the 
chancelleries of Europe and on the 
League of Nations Council at Geneva. 

He is one of the few men on whom 
rested the fateful decision of Peace 
or War, and all who have met this 
courageous man knew, or should have 
known, that where ‘ his country’s 
honour and freedom are at stake 
only one decision is possible for him. 

An Encounter With 
a Bear 

Courage in the face of danger he 
has had ample opportunities of prov¬ 
ing. His friends across the border in 
Hungary are not likely to forget his 
coolness during a bear hunt in the 
Beilostowa Forest in honour of General 
Gombosh four years ago. A member of 
the party had wounded a mother bear 
as she was driven towards the guns 
accompanied by her cubs. Infuriated, 
the she-bear charged furiously at the 
group, in which stood Colonel Beck. 
Calmly levelling his gun, Beck waited 
until the animal was as close as 20 
yards before he pressed the trigger, 
and the bear fell dead. 

Joseph Beck was born 43 years ago 
in Central Poland, which at that time 
formed part of the Tsar’s domain. 
His father was an attorney, whose 
patriotism brought him two years in a 
Russian prison, an injustice which he 
endeavoured to avenge by joining 
Pilsudski’s Riflemen’s Corps early in 
the Great War. His son was educated 
at Cracow High School, and, being 
interested in mechanical things, he 
entered the Machine Construction 
Department of Lwow Polytechnic. 

Flying was the youth’s ambition, 
but all he could aspire to was a 
machine without an engine. He spent 
hours in making a glider of his own, 
and at last he succeeded and soared, 
but an accident resulting in a broken 
ankle put an end to gliding. 

Germany’s Offer 
Refused 

The outbreak of the Great War 
found him a student in the Foreign 
Trade Academy at Vienna. He wel¬ 
comed the opportunity of fighting 
against Russia, enlisted as a bom¬ 
bardier in Pilsudski’s legions, and 
fought in the Eastern Carpathians,, 
winning a commission and receiving a 
wound in 1916. 

It was in this year that Germany 
and Austria offered Poland her inde¬ 
pendence—on terms. With many 
another. Beck scorned the offer and 
refused to take the oath. He was 
promptly degraded in rank and thrust 
into a Hungarian regiment. He realised 
then that straight dealing was im- , 
possible in relations with Germany. 

On a plea that it was necessary for 
him to pass an examination he ob¬ 
tained leave to return to Poland, and 
for the next few years he was “ a 
special agent,”, going from town to 


town, from village to village, rallying 
the Polish elements of the dispersed 
Russian armies with the object of 
gathering together a force capable of 
establishing Polish independence. 

The story runs that on one occasion 
he deceived those who were seeking 
him by hanging outside his lodgings 
a placard bearing the dread word 
Typhoid. This young man of 21 was 
old and wise for his years, devoted 
to the ideals of Pilsudski, whose 
triumphs he shared when Poland 



Colonel Beck 

became free. He was Military Attache 
at Paris in 1923. 

When Pilsudski’s influence waned 
Joseph Beck resigned from the army 
to work in a bank, but was persuaded 
to rejoin, and when his former chief 
made his great return to power in 
1926 posts of responsibility came to 
Beck, now 30, and nine years ago he 
was Chief of the Cabinet, becoming 
Foreign Minister two years later, 
when one of his earliest actions was 
signing a three-year pact of non¬ 
aggression with his former Russian 
foe. Better relations with Germany 
now came about, with a pact of non¬ 
aggression and mutual promises to 
secure more happiness to minorities. 

Friendship With France 

All his work for peace in Europe 
seemed doomed when Hitler began 
his rake’s progress and turned his 
eyes eastward. Every minute of 
1938 seems to have been spent by 
Colonel Beck in hasty visits to 
European countries, dining with kings, 
flying in ‘ Mussolini’s aeroplane* in¬ 
terviewing Hitler, and talking with 
all who could possibly help toward 
keeping Poland free. At Geneva he 
declared that Poland was determined 
to continue loyal to the League. 

After Munich, Beck quarrelled with 
Germany about the future of Ruthenia, 
and by the end of the year so deep 
were his suspicions that Germany was 
aiming at the creation of a new State 
from’the Ukrainians in Poland, Russia, 
and Ruthenia, that Beck resolved to 
revive his friendship with France. 

Accordingly he and his wife decided 
to spend Christmas on the French 
Riviera, where they met M. Bonnet, 
the Foreign Minister of France, and 
renewed the old friendship. By the 
end of March this year he had received 
a pledge of help from this country, 
and visited London. 

We hope to welcome Colonel Beck 
again in happier circumstances when 
the allied forces of the free peoples 
have driven the tyrants off the field 
and ended the World’s Last War. 
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Chance For the 
Mystery Man 

Asbestos has suddenly assumed a 
new importance in the life of Londoners 
and dwellers in other great towns. . 

In readiness for possible emergencies 
we are able to buy protection against 
fire in the form of asbestos gloves, 
hoods, blankets, and indeed whole 
suits for both sexes. 

It is all intended as part of the 
domestic A.R.P. But surely the 
possibilities and the hour call for the 
services of the mystery men who last 
year in London gave demonstrations 
of their ability to face fire unprotected. 
They had trenches dug and filled with 
glowing embers, and over this bed of 
fire the feet of the initiated were 
supposed to pass unscathed: 

Now, if ever, seems the time when 
such powers of resistance, if they 
exist, should be turned to practical 
service. What an inspiring figure 
would be a Chief Warden who could, 
barefooted, neatly tread out a fire 
before it became a source of danger ! 

Topsy-Turvy 

Tragedy 

Rarely has so strange a contrast been 
presented as that which now exists 
between Oxford and that famous part 
of London known as Bloomsbury. 

Bloomsbury has witnessed a great 
exodus; Oxford an unwonted influx. 
Chaos attends in both instances. For 
Bloomsbury is the home of London 
University and of the British Museum, 
and students at both these great 
institutions find their homes in the 
apartment-houses of which Blooms¬ 
bury is largely composed. 

The university students are scat¬ 
tered, their halls and class-rooms 
silent, and the poor landladies who 
looked after them are left with their 
costly houses empty. 

At Oxford the situation is reversed. 
There the University is about to resume 
its normal life, with hosts of students 
in attendance. Very many of them 
live during term at boarding-houses in 
Oxford, but during the vacation so 
many people have quitted London for 
Oxford that returning undergraduates 
are crowded out. Bloomsbury is 
deserted; Oxford overflows and be¬ 
comes a major housing problem. 


In the Country Now 

Changing Life of Autumn 
S, 



The ivy in flower 


T he owls are much in evidence just 
now, their screechings and bootings 
being very distracting by night. The 
reason for this is that the parents who 
have taken so much care in rearing their 
young are now turning them out to shift 
for themselves. 

This is, of course, a provision of 
Nature, for were all the owls to remain 
together in families and colonies they 
would soon exhaust the local food sup¬ 
plies, and the race would probably 
perish. This spreading of the birds 
over a wide area is good for man, for the 
owl is a great destroyer of vermin. 

As to the hooting of the owl, we may 
wonder, perhaps, why the poets usually 
describe this as " tu-whit tu-whoo,” for 
no owl utters such a cry. As a matter 
of fact the old poets were good Nature 
students and recorded faithfully what 
they heard and saw. The young and the 
female of the brown or tawny owl utters 
a loud cry which sounds like " kewick,” 
and this is answered by the male with 
a “ hoo-hoo.” The one coming imme¬ 
diately after the other sounds very much 
like “ tu-whit tu-whoo,” though it is 
not all uttered by one bird. 

The long straight bill of the snipe dis¬ 
tinguishes it easily from other marsh 
birds of its size, and the mottled and 
striped plumage is also very distinctive. 
The long bill is used for extracting worms 
from the mud, and very effective it is. 
Just now both the common snipe and 
the jack snipe are arriving from the 
North to spend the winter with us. 

The hedge-sparrow has resumed its 
song, but the ringdove’s note has ceased. 
The martins, which seem even more 
common than the. swallows during the 
summer, have now left us. The few 
that remain will perish in our winter. 
With the coming of October trout 


are protected from the angler, and we 
may see some fine specimens in the 
rivers, the non-migratory river trout 
being clearly distinguishable from the 
sea trout. The one has a golden tinge 
with black and vermilion spots, while 
the sea trout is silvery and has orange 
spots as well as black when in fresh 
water. 

Now that the autumn dews are fre¬ 
quent the webs of the garden spiders 
are very beautiful objects in the early 
morning after a clear night, but, of 
course, the real interest of a spider’s web 
is the creature that makes it. 

The garden spider is a handsome 
creature, large, with a white cross 
marked on its tawny body. The web, 
when undamaged, looks beautifully sym¬ 
metrical, but if you examine it closely 
you will find that it is not so. The 
spokes, or straight radiating strands; are 
connected by a thread that goes round 
and round in an ever-widening spiral. If 
you examine the thread under a magni¬ 
fying glass you will see that it has tiny 
beads of a gummy substance upon it, and 
it is these that hold the unfortunate 
insects that fly into the network of the 
most wonderful trap in the world. 

The horse chestnuts and also the 
leaves of the tree are falling, as are the 
sycamore leaves. Walnuts are ripe, and 
also sloes. Beech and birch leaves are 
turning yellow ; and a walk through a 
wood or past a copse at this time reveals 
some wonderful colour effects. 

The Virginia creeper makes the garden 
wall one blaze’of glorious red ; it is one 
of the most beautiful sights to be seen in 
autumn. Ivy, curiously enough, chooses 
October in which to flower, when so 
many other plants have given up their 
fruit and usefully finished the business 
of the year. 


Wonders at the 
World’s Fair 

A young man frying eggs on a cool 
stove has been holding New York 
crowds spellbound at the World’s Fair. 

Sometimes he would sit uncon¬ 
cernedly on the stove and read a book 
while the eggs sizzled in a pan on his 
lap 1 Needless to say, this remarkable 
demonstration of the wizardry of 
indirect heat did not leave many 
people cold. 

Visitors to the House of Magic in 
the General Electric Building can 
hardly believe their eyes when they 
see a big metal bowl, weighing nine 
pounds, floating in space ! The secret 
is the application of magnetic-induc¬ 
tion to a non-magnetic metal. A 
series of electrical devices sets up 
powerful but invisible eddy currents— 
and as a result the bowl floats in the 
air as much as six inches above the 
concealed coils. Visitors see, too, a 
shadow that comes and goes, indepen¬ 
dently of the person who casts it, 
which is a practical demonstration of 
ultra-violet effects. 

But the most thrilling sight of all 
is in Steinmetz Hall, built in memory 
of Dr. Charles Steinmetz, who intro¬ 
duced the study of natural lightning 
and the manufacture of its man-made 
equivalent for research purposes. It 
is ten million volts of artificial lightning 
crashing through space in an arc thirty 
feet long. 

The Swallows 
Break Their Tryst 

It is strange news to hear from the 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano in 
California that the famous swallows 
suddenly took it into their heads to 
fly away the other day—an extra¬ 
ordinary thing to happen, because for 
the last 162 years their coming and 
going has been legendary. They have 
always arrived at the Mission on March 
19 and flown away on October 23 1 

Science has never been able to 
explain the phenomenon of these 
golden-breasted swallows who have . 
brought fame to the crumbling old 
mission house. Thousands of people 
from far and wide always flock to see 
them when they arrive and when they 
leave again, to keep their strange tryst 
in a destination unknown to man. , 


Why is Our Breath Visible 
on a Cold Day ? 

When warm breath leaves our bodies 
on a cold day the gaseous moisture it 
contains turns into drops of water 
which form a cloud: It is this cloud 
which is visible when we talk of seeing 
our breath. On a warm day the moisture 
in our breath remains in gas form when it 
meets the air, but even on a warm day 
we can form a little cloud by breathing 
on a cold surface, such as glass. 

Is There Blue Blood in Some 
People’s Veins ? 

This is certainly not true if we mean 
by it that aristocrats have a blood 
superior to the blood of ordinary folk. 
Healthy noblemen have the same kind 
of blood as healthy poor people. But 
it is true that in addition to red blood we 
all have blue blood in our bodies, or, 
more strictly, purplish blood. All over 
the body, through little tubes called 
veins, runs blood which has lost oxygen 
and has been charged with carbon 
dioxide. This is the purplish blood which 
is received by the heart and pumped into 


Peter Simple’s 

the lungs, there (as we breathe) losing 
carbon dioxide, gaining fresh oxygen, 
and becoming bright red. This red blood 
goes back to the heart immediately and 
is then pumped all over the body through 
the arteries. That is the unceasing circle 
of our life blood. 

Is it True That Moonlight 
is Bad For Us ? 


This is nonsense—or moonshine. The 
idea that it is bad to sleep with the moon 
shining on us is one of the old legends of 



Question Box 

the astrologers of the Middle Ages which 
ascribed all sorts of influences to the 
planets and the stars, and believed that 
lunacy was caused by the moon (Luna). 
We have only to reflect on the millions 
who sleep with the moon shining on 
them and awake unharmed each morning 
to realise that the theory itself is what is 
colloquially termed moonshine. It is 
part of the ridiculous theory the astro¬ 
logers of these days are trying to revive 
in the minds of ignorant people. 

How Does a Nettle Sting? 

It is the leaves of a nettle which sting. 
They are covered with little hairs which 
have barbed points and break off under 
slight pressure, allowing the formic acid 
in the hairs to get under our skin and 
make it generally uncomfortable. This 
formic acid (so named because it is 
found in the bodies of ants whose Latin 
name is Formis), is only one of the count¬ 
less ingenious weapons with which 
animal and plant life is armed for the 
eternal war with its enemies. 


What Do the Words on a 
Penny Mean ? 

The words round the King’s head are 
Latin words, or abbreviated words, and 
are a survival from the days when this 
was the only language used by scholars. 
The full inscription means George the 
Sixth by the Grace of God (Georgius 
VI D ; G:), King of all the Britons (Br; 
Omn : Rex), Defender of the Faith (F: 
D :), Emperor of India (Ind: Imp.). 

Why Do Tea and Coffee Keep 
Us Awake ? 

Both these beverages contain sub¬ 
stances which in some mysterious way 
stimulate the brain and enable us to 
overcome tiredness. In tea the substance 
is theine, and in coffee caffeine, and 
although their effectiveness varies in 
individuals it is generally true that these 
liquids, taken in strong form, keep 
people awake, and, if taken too often, 
are liable to produce insomnia, or 
chronic sleeplessness. Certainly children 
are better .without either tea or coffee, 
as generally they have no need for 
stimulants. 
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What Does 
the Animal 
World Know? 

THE DUCKS AND 
THE HEDGEHOG 

Having read our article asking if the 
animal world has a mind of its own, one of 
our readers sends us this account of an 
example of intelligence on the part of a 
pair of ducks. 

Some years ago my wife and I 
were living in a house in the country 
which was very well supplied with out¬ 
houses. One of these we used as a 
henhouse, two ducks by their own 
choice occupying a corner nearest 
the door. 

One summer evening, as I sat read¬ 
ing in the kitchen with my back to 
the window, I gradually became aware 
of a continuous and persistent 
quacking, to which I at first paid no 
attention. By and by, on looking out, 
I saw the two ducks standing side by 
side on a terrace on a level with the 
bottom of the window, quacking for 
all they were worth in the direction of 
the window. 

Light came suddenly to my dull 
human brain, and I remarked to my 
wife, “Hullo! There’s a deputation 
from the henhouse. Surely there must 
be something wrong." 

I went outside and walked in the 
direction of the henhouse, some fifty 
yards away, the ducks at once falling 
into line and keeping close at my heels. 

The hens had roosted, but among 
the straw in the ducks’ quarters I saw 
a hedgehog, evidently housed for the 
night. I expelled the intruder and 
carried it some distance, while the 
ducks stood at the door intently watch¬ 
ing my movements. Then, with the 
intruder safely out of the way, the 
ducks entered quite unconcernedly 
and settled down for the night. 

Who Discovered 
Australia? 

It seems that China knew Australia 
long before it was known to the rest 
of the world. 

Long before the first white man set 
foot there the Chinese had landed and 
travelled round the continent. 

Moreover, they made a porcelain 
map of the island continent which was 
a better map than those made by 
Captain Cook and the early Dutch and 
Portuguese explorers. 

These facts have been mentioned by 
Dr W. G. Goddard in an address before 
the Queensland branch of the Royal 
Geographical Society. In the course 
of his researches into old Chinese 
records Dr Goddard has found the 
story of a vast expedition sent out 
in 1420 by the Emperor Yung Lo. 
Consisting of thousands of junks 
manned by 30,000 soldiers, the inten¬ 
tion was to reach Ceylon, but after 
this vast armada had passed Sumatra 
violent storms broke out and the 
junks were separated, some being 
driven to the coast of Western 
Australia. It was the crews of these 
junks who went round the great 
island continent, mapping it as they 
went. 


Tales of Last 


These things happened in the last Great 
War; they are the triumphant witness of 
the spirit which will bring peace at last. 

A DYING corporal of the Coldstream 
** Guards lay silent for six hours 
rather than betray his comrades by 
moving. 

A Colonial soldier remained up a 
tree on the look-out for a whole day 
and came down wounded in several 
places, with an arm shattered to pieces. 

A plain man of the Gloucesters 
sprang up to take a bayonet thrust 
meant for a comrade, and said, as he 
died, “ I couldn't help it; he’s got a 
wife and children.” 

A little French boy went bravely to 
his death rather than betray the French 
troops in a wood close by. 

A powerful seaman of the Cressy 
was seen fighting the waves with a 
midshipman on his back, and dis¬ 
appeared when the middy wanted to 
thank him. 

: A drummer boy of the Aboukir, 
clinging to a tub in the sea, said, when 
a man ashed if he could help him," No, 
thanks, old cochey." 

Thirty gunners took the place of 
thirty just killed, knowing they were 
going to their death, and called to 
their comrades as they went, “ Good¬ 
bye, you fellows.” 

Captain Bradbury, when in great 
pain, asked for nothing but “ heaps of 
morphia " so that his comrades should 
not hear him scream. 

Five men clinging to wreckage for 
two hours in the sea rubbed each 
other’s legs with their naked feet and 
kept their blood circulating. 

A light-haired boy clinging to a bit 
of wood as the Cressy went down 
cheered up a seaman by saying, “ Well, 


we’ve got to carry on like this,” and 
then asked, “ What’s the new chief 
engineer like ? ” 

A New Zealand soldier, as he lay 
dying on Gallipoli, raised himself up 
again and again to signal the position 
of the enemy. 

An English soldier dashed into a 
line of fire to take a message and fell; 
his comrade followed him and fell; and 
another man delivered the message. 

A man washed a comrade’s duck 
suit and promised to have it dry for 
the morning; and, meeting his com¬ 
rade the next day in the wreckage of 
the Cressy, said, as he went down, 
“ Goodbye, old pal; I reckon your 
suit is dry.” 

Lieutenant Dimmer remained at his 
gun after being shot five times, until 
the gun was destroyed. 

A woman at Winburg, in South 
Africa, snatched the Union Jack from 
rebels icho had trampled it in the dust, 
bound it round her waist, and dared 
them to touch it again. 

A bluejacket who snatched up the 
white ensign as he dived overboard 
held it in his teeth in the water, and 
slept soundly in it when rescued. 

A boy who looked after the mules 
while the bullets flew round him said, 
when asked if he was afraid, “ I hadn’t 
time to think about that. If I had lost 
the mules you would have sent me 
away, and I couldn’t stand that.’’. 

A soldier on Gallipoli, dropping a 
bomb which would have killed his com¬ 
rades, sat on it and was blown to pieces. 

Flying men, directing fire on a 
German cruiser hidden from our guns, 
continued signalling as they crashed 
to the ground. 


The Poet Paul Remembered 


YY/ho was the poet Paul thought of 
in his speech to the men of 
Athens on Mars Hill ? 

Our old friend Sir Richard Gregory, 
who is to be President of the British 
Association next year, has just re¬ 
minded us of this little-known fact. 

When Paul, on his second missionary 
tour, addressed the Athenians on Mars 
Hill he told them he had found among 
them an altar To the Unknown God, 
and he would declare who He was. 

The Unknown God was He in whom 
we live and move and have our being, 
and of whom one of their own poets 
had said “ for we are also his offspring.” 


Who was this Greek poet ? Sir 
Richard Gregory says he was Aratus, 
who, like Paul, had been a native of 
Cilicia, though he had lived three 
centuries earlier. He had written of 
the All-Highest of the Greek gods : 
]Ve feel his spirit moving here, and 
everywhere, 

And ice his offspring are. 

■Sir Richard’s address was blacked 
out by Hitler’s War, but we may hope 
that his Presidential address next 
year will be delivered in days of Peace, 
for he himself has always been a man 
of peace, loving it and pursuing it in 
noble ways. 


The Warm Houses of Reykjavik 


’"The inhabitants of Iceland’s capital, 
* Reykjavik, can hardty be expected 
to wait in patience for winter to come, 
for every house in the city is going to 
be centrally heated. 

There are many hot springs under 
the city, but up till now only certain 
districts have benefited by them. Now 
use is to be made of those that are 
untapped, hot springs being found all 
over Iceland. > ■ 

So at last modern comfort comes 
to one of the smallest civilised nations 
in the world and the youngest 
European nation. 


Though this little island is isolated 
by hundreds of miles of ocean, its 
people are remarkably cultured. At 
Reykjavik stands the oldest Parlia¬ 
ment House in the world. As a former 
Prime Minister of Iceland, Asgeir 
Asgeirisson, has said : " In the begin¬ 
ning we established a Parliament 
instead of using the fist and the sword.” 
The Icelandic Congress came into 
being 1000 years ago. 

It is also an interesting fact that,-in 
proportion to the country’s population, 
more books are published in Iceland 
than in any other country. 


Carrying on 
William Dick’s 
Work 

GREAT THING OUR 
VETS HAVE DONE 

One of the famous institutions which 
train our animal doctors has been 
extending its work and is appealing 
for help to all farmers and animal 
lovers generally in the northern half 
of our land. 

It is known as the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, after Professor 
William Dick, who with the Highland 
and Agricultural Society founded it 
in 1823 as the first institution for 
teaching veterinary science in Scot¬ 
land, and continued to develop it till 
he died in 1866. 

Professor Dick left it in trust to 
the City of Edinburgh, and the Govern¬ 
ment now give annual grants to the 
College, which for the past five years 
has been linked with the University. 

Animal Plagues 

The present appeal is for £4000 to 
complete the Animal Husbandry block 
of new buildings in an extension 
scheme costing £40,000, the Govern¬ 
ment contributing £1 for every £1 
subscribed. Since this scheme was 
begun, however, a Government Com¬ 
mittee has recommended that £56,000 
more should be spent on this College, 
so important is veterinary science. 

We do not hear much of plagues 
affecting animals in this country, 
and the reason is that during the past 
century our veterinary surgeons have 
done a really great thing. They 
have succeeded, where those in other 
countries have failed, in stamping 
out these pests. Even in the fight 
against foot-and-mouth disease victory 
has been more general than defeat, 
and, though in the last 18 months 
£500,000 has been paid our farmers 
in compensation for animals who had 
to be put to death, it is stated that 
during the same period this disease 
has cost Germany £80,000,000. 

More Surgeons Wanted 

Altogether it is estimated that 
animal diseases cost our country 
£19,000,000 a year, so that there is 
real need for more fully-trained 
veterinary surgeons and for constant 
investigation into the causes and cure 
of disease. 

Most of the work, of course, is con¬ 
cerned with the domesticated animals 
which supply us with food, but a 
great deal has been done for the 
friendly animals which share the 
hearth with us. A suffering animal 
is a sad sight, and a diseased animal 
is a danger not only to its fellows but 
to mankind, so we trust that William 
Dick’s great College will get all the 
money it needs and be able to carry 
out all the work of which its devoted 
founder dreamed. 

Sir Arthur Oliver, Edinburgh, will 
gladly receive gifts from C N readers. 


By examining the tongue of a 
patient physicians find out the diseases 
of the body, and philosophers the 
diseases of the mind. Justin 
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A Doctor’s BS JUPITER A ¥l0RLD OF ICE ? 


Good Idea 

Dr Clifford Loos, a surgeon of Los 
Angeles, was preparing to retire eleven 
years ago when a neighbour gave him 
a better idea, suggesting that he should 
organise a complete medical service 
which the average man could afford. 

The neighbour, who was a workman 
of the Los Angeles Bureau of Water 
and Power, brought the doctor a list 
signed by 500 of the bureau’s workers 
ready to subscribe for this service. 

The fee Dr Loos decided to charge 
each year provided for staff salaries, 
office charges, medical and hospital 
supplies, and all other necessary 
expenses, and for one inclusive sum 
every patient receives consultations, 
home calls, operations, hospital bed, 
and medicines. 

From Small Beginnings 

When Dr Loos started this service 
in 1928 he had only one nurse, a 
partner, and a very small place for a 
hospital; but last year the staff 
numbered 65 full-time physicians and 
surgeons, 677,313 cases were treated 
and 2600 operations were performed. 
This group now maintains ten clinics 
in the Los Angeles suburbs alone, in 
addition to its four-storey main build¬ 
ing. Among its subscribers are 2500 
schoolchildren, most of the city police 
and firemen, 1700 telephone workers, 
the faculties of two universities, and 
patients from 50 other institutions. 

The doctors are paid salaries with¬ 
out regard to the number of patients 
they serve, 3600 dollars being the 
lowest yearly salary and 12,000 the 
highest; and*that is excellent, as 
the average income of all California 
doctors is 3577 dollars a year. The 
Loos doctors work only 44 hours a 
week. Every doctor gets two weeks’ 
holiday yearly with full pay, the 
senior partners receiving three months 
for rest and research work. The 
institution has made profits each year, 
which it has divided in bonuses among 
its staff. No money is spent in 
advertising. 


Callisto and Ganymede 


J UPITER is now a splendid object in 
the south-east sky in the evening, 
writes the C N astronomer, and 
toward the end of next week, when the 
Moon is out of the way, anyone with 
field-glasses may easily see two of his 
moons, Callisto and Ganymede. 

Owing to the unusual nearness of 
Jupiter the next fortnight is particularly 
favourable for obtaining a peep at 
Callisto and Ganymede. Callisto is the 
easiest to see on account of its greater 
angular distance from Jupiter, whose 
radiance prevents all his four Galilean 
moons from being perceptible, certainly 
to the naked eye. The greatest angular 
distance at which Callisto appears from 
Jupiter is only 


By Monday evening, October 9, Gany¬ 
mede will have moved well over to the 
right of Jupiter and should be visible 
through glasses, while by the following 
Thursday, October 12, Ganymede will 
be again visible on the left of Jupiter. 
On this occasion Ganymede and Callisto 
will be on the same side of the planet. 

We may wonder, if anyone were on 
these satellites, whether they would 
know much more of the constitution 
of Jupiter than we do. Seen from 
Ganymede he would appear as a great 
and glorious sphere of whirling cloud 
spread out into belts of various colours, 
and all in a state of change and turmoil. 
This grand sphere would ride in the 


about one-third 
of the apparent 
width of our Full- 
Mo o n ; while 
Ganymede never 
appears farther 
than about one- 
fifth of our Moon’s 
apparent width 
away from him—- 
a very small dis¬ 
tance as seen with 
the naked eye. 
With glasses it 
becomes magni¬ 
fied . sufficiently 
and the light of 
the satellites is.so 
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Theoretical Section of Jupiter according to the Astronomer Royal 


increased that they may be easily seen. 
The evenings of Wednesday and 
Thursday next will be the best for 
finding Callisto, which will be to the 
right of Jupiter and nearly one-third 
of our Moon’s apparent width away. 
On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of the following week (that is October 
11, 12, and 13) Callisto may again be 
seen, but then on the opposite or left 
side of Jupiter, because Callisto will 
have travelled this distance in the 
meantime. - 

Ganymede, though brighter than 
Callisto and of fifth magnitude, is more 
difficult to see, being so much nearer to 
and therefore enveloped more in Jupi¬ 
ter’s radiance. But Ganymede should 
be perceptible on Thursday evening, 
October 5, on the left side of Jupiter. 


sky and appear 15 times wider than our 
Moon appears to us, even though Jupiter 
averaged 664,200 miles from Ganymede, 
and so was nearly three times farther 
away than our Moon is from us. 

As stated last week, there is much 
conflicting opinion as to the kind of 
surface that is beneath those clouds. 
Instead of hot, humid, or tropical 
conditions, it is now considered by some 
astronomers to be composed of an ice 
layer 16,000 miles thick benealh an 
atmosphere 6,000 miles in depth, leaving 
a solid core 44,000 miles through, as 
shown in the picture. This theory, first 
suggested by the American astronomer 
Jeffreys, has been accepted by the 
Astronomer Royal and Professor Jeans, 
among others, as the best solution 
of Jupiter’s peculiarities. G. F. M. 


The Blackfellow Hunters of 
Arnhem Land 


The Leaf of the 
Spanish Chestnut 

This is one of our grandest trees. It 
can be usually recognised by the bark 
being twisted in a beautiful spiral. The 
leaves are long, large, and shiny, broadly 
spear-shaped. One of the beauties 
of the tree is its bright green in late 
summer when other trees go dark. It 
flowers very late, and only when we 
have early warm summers are we 
likely to get the nuts ripe enough to eat. 
Planted in a wood it makes the most 



wonderful straight trunks. Planted out 
in a field, when it likes the soil it makes 
a mighty trunk and huge spreading 
branches. To get nuts you must plant a 
good fruiting variety, like Marron de 
Lyon. It will live 500 years. Mostly in 
this country it is grown as what is called 
coppice; that is, cut back to a stump 
every few years. The sticks thus ob¬ 
tained are used for chestnut fencing. 
Larger sizes are used for pit timber. 
The proper timber is used for various 
kinds of carpentry and for barrels. 


NTow that the swallows are flying 
south, the magpie geese are 
flocking north to Arnhem Land, in 
Northern Australia, half a world a way. 

Arnhem Land is a territory little 
known except to the Australian Black- 
fellows, but lately explorers and 
travellers have penetrated it to tell 
us of the way its solitary primitive 
Natives live. One of them, Mr Donald 
Thomson, has been describing how 
they find their food at this time of 
year when the magpie geese come. 

The Glyde River in Central Arnhem 
Land is a trickle in the dry season, but 
now the spring rains have set in it is 
transformed into a vast inland swamp. 
Towards the end of the rainy season 
thousands of magpie black and white 
geese come to the marsh to breed. 

The Blackfellows have known it-for 
more years than anyone can tell, 
and prepare for the invasion in order 
to stock their larders—with geese and 
eggs. There are few dry places on 
which they can camp to begin their 
forays, and they set out in strange 
bark canoes unlike any others, ad¬ 
mirably adapted to their purpose. 

When the flotilla of canoes has been 
launched the parties of hunters split 


up, and on the patches of soil not 
altogether submerged by the waters 
large communal dwellings are raised 
on stilts. Beneath these houses of 
wattle and mud are stacks of brush¬ 
wood, which are the home fires always 
kept burning to smoke off the mos¬ 
quitoes. The opening to the communal 
shelter is blocked with grass to keep 
the mosquitoes out, for if the geese 
come in thousands, the mosquitoes 
come in millions. 

So many are they, and so relentless, 
that when the younger men of the 
tribe set out to penetrate farther into 
the swamp in search of eggs and geese 
they can never stay away more than 
a few days because the persecutions of 
the mosquitoes, the sleeplessness, and 
the exhaustion are so trying that even 
a Blackfellow cannot endure it long. 

Those who do go sleep on the boughs 
of trees which rise above the flood, 
building there a brushwood platform 
on which to try to sleep. 

Such is the way these hardy people 
spend their spring hunrtig season. 
When it is over they return home, and 
shortly afterwards the geese fly away, 
not greatly reduced in numbers, to 
return another year. 


• T 3 


The Glass 
That Shrinks 

Shrunken woollens are an old tale; 
shrunken glass is a new idea. 

It is the invention of the Corning 
American glass works, and their object 
was to find a glass that would never 
crack, to whatever heat or cold it was 
exposed. Corning glass can be heated 
till it glows cherry-red in a blow-pipe’s 
flame, and then immediately plunged 
into ice-cold water without breaking 
or showing any sign of cracking. 

In scientific laboratories where much 
glass is used the value of such a glass 
is very high, for in such places the 
yearly cost of broken glass amounts to 
hundreds of pounds a year. 

One scientific institution in London 
spends £900 a year in replacing its 
broken glass test tubes, beakers, and 
retorts. As this new glass is very 
hard to break it may find a place in 
the scullery when it is made cheaper. 

The secret lies in a way that has 
been found of shrinking ordinary 
glass to two-thirds of its original 
state. When this is done it is called 
skeleton glass, and is filled with tiny, 
almost microscopic tubes containing 
air. Further compression crushes out 
the air, and then the glass is almost 
pure silica, or quartz crystal. In 
that state heat hardly expands or cold 
contracts it, so that it will not crack 
when either is applied. 

Lost Property 

The young lady had paid for a jar 
of chutney and a vegetable marrow 
at the village show, but she was 
informed that she could not take her 
purchases home with her ; she was to 
call for them the following morning. , 

So she did. She knocked politely 
at the door of the village hall, found 
a number of grave gentlemen sitting 
at a table, and explained that she 
had called for a jar of chutney and a 
vegetable marrow. Instantly all the 
grave gentlemen jumped up and began 
looking in corners and cupboards and 
under tables, but nowhere could they 
find a jar of chutney or a vegetable 
marrow. They apologised. They 
promised to look again. The}- asked 
her to call later in the day. 

The young lady said she would. 
But she did not keep her promise, for 
as soon as she left the village hall she 
learnt that the gentlemen she had been 
troubling had nothing to do with the 
village show. They were the local 
parish council. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N ol September 1914 

What the Empire is Doing. The rallying 
of the Empire round the Motherland has 
been surpassed by only one thing—the 
rallying of the nations round the armies 
that are holding the fort for civilisation. 

From every quarter of the globe the 
love of England came. There have been 
few telegrams received in Downing Street 
more thrilling than that of the Indian 
prince who wired “What orders for me 
and my troops, your Majesty ? ” 

In South Africa the great sacrifice of 
England for the little Belgian people 
has made a profound impression, and 
one brave rebel, who will give the 
Government of South Africa no peace; 
is said to have declared that he was 
" not vein" to be outdone by the Irish.” 
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Complete in Three Parts 

TURK TAKES A HAND 


© 


CHAPTER 5 

The Hermit Demands His Book 

eeihng an iron grip on Turk’s shoulder, 
the Hermit led him towards a second, 
larger clump of gorse which, grew outside 
the wall. Here he stooped and forced him 
to his knees. . 

" Crawl in front of me,” he ordered, and 
Turk obeyed. He found himself in a tunnel 
cut through the thick gorse. This led to an 
open space in the middle of the clump 
where a sort of hut had been built of stones- 
and heather. The roof was so low it could 
not be seen from outside the clump. 

Inside was just room for a bed made of 
heather with a couple of old horse-rugs over 
it, a stool, a small suit-case, and an oil 
stove. The place was very dark, for the 
only opening was the door, which was just 
big enough to crawl through. 

“ Sit down,” the Hermit ordered, point¬ 
ing to the bed. “ Give me that book,” he 
demanded harshly. 

" What book ? ” Turk asked. 

“ The one you found on the island. The 
little black book.” 

Turk considered. After all, the book was 
the Hermit’s property and he himself had 
no right to keep it. 

" What makes you think I’ve got it ? 
he asked. 

“ I know. I can read your mind,” was 
the startling, answer. " You found it in my 
bed.” 

“ I did,” Turk confessed, “ but I haven’t 
got it with mo.” 

" Where is it ? ” the Hermit asked, 
scowling. 

“ I sent it to my father.” 

This news upset the Hermit badly and 
for a moment he looked quite savage. 

“ Who is your father ? Where does he 
live ? ” he demanded. 

Turk explained, and the Hermit frowned 
as he listened. For some moments the man 
sat silent. Then he spoke. 

“ I shall fetch it. You will stay here 
until I return.” 

“ My father won’t give it you.” 

" He will give it me when I tell him I 
am holding you as hostage," was the grim 
reply. 

Turk hardly knew what to say. It was 
dangerous to argue with a man who was not 
right in his head, and probably useless, too. 
On the other hand, the idea of being left 
here alone in this horrible hut, probably tied 
hand and foot, scared him badly. He 
changed his tactics. 

" Suppose I wrote a letter to my father,” 
he suggested. " I could tell him that the 
book belongs to you and that he. is to give 
it to you. How would that do ? ” 

The idea seemed to appeal to the Hermit, 
for the scowl on his face was replaced by a 
thoughtful look. 

“ You can write the letter,” he said, 

“ but you remain here until I return.” He 
paused and stared at Turk. " I shall have 
to tie you, but I will leave food and water. 

I shall be back in tw T o days.” 

Tied up for two days in this dreadful, cold, 
damp hut ! Turk felt desperate, yet had 
sense enough to keep .his mouth shut. 

The Hermit' got up and opened the suit¬ 
case. In doing so he turned his back on 
Turk. Turk saw his chance and took it like 
a flash. With one spring he was on his feet 
and was out of the door. 

He flung himself headlong into the tunnel 
cut through the gorse, going through it like 
a rabbit bolting from a ferret. Behind him 
he heard the Hermit roaring threats as he 
crashed after. Turk, being smaller and 
more active, got out ahead of him. 

Turk -was one of the best runners at 
Broadmead and could keep up a good pace for 
miles. But he was only a boy, and his legs 
were nothing like so long as those of the 
Hermit. Glancing back over his shoulder, 
he saw that the man was gaining, and for a 
nasty moment panic seized him. He fought 
it down and forced himself to keep a steady 
pace. He must save himself for a sprint 
when he reached the more level ground at 
the bottom of the tor. 

The hillside was terribly rough. It was 
a mass of boulders, clumps of heather, and _ 
gorse, with here and there small bog holes ’ 
where springs leaked out. The Hermit 
blundered into one of these bog holes and 
his left leg went in to the knee. He saved 
himself from falling, but all the same this 
checked him for a few seconds and gave the 
boy a fresh lead. 

Turk saw ahead of him the little brook 
which he had crossed on the way up. It 
was about 12 feet across from the top of one 


_ - “ Where is he ? " Tallon asked. 

“ I’ll show you," Turk said, and started 

Rv a * : a Tun ’ > 

* Tallon reached the bank of the brook and 

Christopher Beck looked down. ‘‘ Not dead, is he ? ” he asked. 

" No," Turk answered . as he jumped 


bank to the other. The Hermit was gaining 
again, and Turk saw he would not have time 
to run down one bank and scramble up the 
other. He must jump it. 

He checked a little, steadied himself, 
picked the best-looking spot for a take off, 
then went at it with all his remaining 
energy. Next instant he was in the air. 

Considering the take off, which was 
nothing but soft peat, it was a real good 
jump, but it was not quite good enough. 
He landed a few inches short and pitched 
forward on hands and knees. But he wasn’t 
hurt and was up in an instant. The delay, 
short as it was, had given the big man his 
chance, and as Turk scrambled to his feet 
the Hermit reached the far side and launched 
himself in a great heap. His weight, how¬ 
ever, was double that of Turk ; the peaty 
bank gave way under it and he fell with a 
crash into the bed of the brook. He came 
down like a ton of bricks, and Turk, checking 
and turning, saw that he was knocked out. 

Turk clambered quickly down into the 
channel and bent over him. The Hermit’s 
head had hit a stone and there was an ugly 
gash on his left temple which was bleeding 
badly. 

Turk knew something of first aid. He 
pulled out his handkerchief, wrung it in the 
brook, and tied it firmly over the wound. 
He tried to drag the man' out of the water, 
but the task was beyond his strength. The 
brook, however, was only a couple of feet 
wide and the Hermit’s head was clear. He 
left him there and went in search of help. 

Help was close at hand, for as he reached 
the road he saw a car coming up the hill. 
He waved his arms and the car stopped. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” came a voice 
that Turk at once recognised. The man 
who got out was the stony-eyed person who 
called himself Tallon. 

CHAPTER 6 . 

Turk Makes a Bolt 

T-allon was the last man Turk wanted to 
see, but he was better than nobody. 
Quickly he explained what had happened, 
and saw a queer gleam come into the man’s 
dull eyes. • ' 


down. 

Between them they lifted the Hermit up 
to the top of the bank.- He was still insen¬ 
sible but breathing. 

" This is a hospital job,” said Tallqn, in 
his queer, expressionless voice. As he spoke 
he was bending over the Hermit, and Turk 
was horrified to see that he was searching 
the man’s pockets. 

" You can’t do that,” he said sharply. '■ 

“ Can’t I ? Who’s to stop me ? ” sneered 
the other. Still on his knees, he turned his 
head and fixed his glassy eyes on Turk. 
“ Where’s that book ? ” he demanded. 

“ So that’s what you were after ! " cried 
Turk, then realised that he had given the 
show away. 

" You’ve got it. I might have known,”, 
said Tallon, and grasped at Turk. He was 
not quick enough. Turk leaped aside, and ran. 

Instantly Tallon was at his heels. The 
boy was not fresh and Tallon was. He began 
to gain. Turk felt desperate. There was 
nothing for it but to run ; .run till he dropped 
—and Turk was pretty near that now. 

Tallon was so close that he could hear his 
panting breath just behind him. With a last 
desperate effort he gained the road and 
turned in the direction of Snaily House. But 
this was still half a mile away and Turk was 
completely blown. He flung himself down 
on hands and knees and the man ran right 
over him and came sprawling. 

His language was dreadful, but Turk 
hardly heard. 

Someone else heard. 

. “ That you, Turk ? ’’ came a ringing shout 
from Dick. 

“ Yes," Turk managed to answer. “ Look 
out. Tallon’s after me." 

Tallon was picking himself up. His face 
was wicked. Turk almost gave up hope. 

Then came Dick’s voice again. ” All right, 
Turk. Barling’s with me.” 

That was enough for Tallon. With a savage 
exclamation he turned and ran for his car. 

Turk could run no more, but he shouted 
again to Dick. 

“ Stop him. He’s going for his car.” 

Dick called to Barling, and he and the big 
fanner raced for the car. Dick shot ahead 


Jacko Has An Idea 


J 


dinner and eyed 
kidney pudding 


Ac ko came in to 
the steak and 
with satisfaction. 

“ The apples on the old tree outside 
ought to be getting ripe,” he remarked 
cheerfully. .... 

“ You’re not to touch them,” said his 
mother. “ You know what your father 
told you. And, besides,”, she added, 
“ they aren’t ready for picking yet.” 

“ I like ’em green,” grinned Jacko. 


"What a lot of apples you’ve got!” 
he remarked, as he came up the garden 
that afternoon. 

Jacko shook his head. " Nothing 
doing,” he said firmly. “ That tree’s the 
apple of Dad’s eye. Ha! ha! Good 
joke ! ” 

" Well, what are we going to 
asked Chimp. 

Jacko had been thinking. “ Let’s 
rig up a see-saw for Baby,” he said 


do ? 





Jacko sat on the end of the see-saw munching away to his heart’s content 

Come on 


“ Now, listen to me-began Mother 

Jacko. But Big Brother Adolphus 
said, “ Don’t worry, Mater. He can’t 
reach them. They’re too high up for 
a little chap like him.” 

. “Silly ass,” thought Jacko. "Any 
kid could climb that old tree.” 

But unfortunately the tree hap¬ 
pened to lie in full view of the kitchen 
window. So Jacko put the pleasant 
thought of forbidden fruit out of his 
mind. 

It was Chimp who brought it back 
.again. 


suddenly. “ Come on. There’s a plank 
in the shed.” And away he raced. 

Half an hour later Father Jacko, 
glancing out of the window, saw a sight 
that made him gasp. 

Jacko had arranged the see-saw most 
conveniently under the apple tree. And 
there he sat, perched up on the end of 
it, munching away to his heart’s content! 

But he' didn’t stay there long. Father 
Jacko came racing out of the house 
with a roar, and Jacko came down to 
earth with a thud that made his teeth 
rattle ! 


and reached the car well in front of Barling 
and jusGahead of Tallon, who was coming 
from the opposite direction. Turk saw him 
pull open the door. Instinctively he knew 
what Dick was after—the ignition key. . He 
was right. Dick got the key and was out 
again just as Tallon came charging up. 

. " Give me that key! ” cried Tallon 
hoarsely. , 

Dick dodged, spun round, and raced back 
down the road. Tallon, pounding after, ran 
right into Farmer Barling. 

Barling, a sturdy moorman, did not ask 
questions. He thrust out a thick leg, and 
for a second time Tallon measured his 
length in the road. The force of the fall 
knocked the breath out of his body, and 
Barling promptly sat on him. 

" I got un,” he roared. 

“ Hold him 1 ” cried Turk. " He’s a 
thief." 

" Us’ll hold un,” said Barling cheerfully. 

A moment later Turk cams panting up 
and told the other two what had happened. 

" Let me go,” cried Tallon. “ You’ve 
nothing against me.” 

" We’ll see what the police say about 
that,” remarked Turk. 

They left him firmly tied and went after 
the Hermit. Turk was amazed to find that 
the latter’s eyes were open. . What.was more, 
his whole expression had changed. 

“ What’s happened ? " the big man asked 
quietly. " Have I had an accident ? ” 

“ You’ve had a fall and cut your head,” 
Turk told him. “ We have a car and will 
take you to the doctor.” 

The Hermit insisted on walking, and, 
leaning on Barling's arm, got to the car. 
They drove him to the farm, then Barling 
himself drove off to Moreton and fetched 
young Dr Denstone. He telephoned to the 
school explaining matters and saying he 
would bring the boys back later, then visited 
the police-station and asked the sergeant 
in charge to fetch Tallon. 

Meantime the Hermit was put to bed at 
the farm and the boys enjoyed their long 
delayed tea. 

Dr Denstone, a clever young man, spent 
some time over the Hermit, and came down¬ 
stairs looking very eager and interested. 

“ This is a most curious case,” he told 
them. “ Your hermit, as you call him, has 
been insane through a blow on the head. 
The fall he had today has in some strange 
fashion restored his senses. He is now as 
sane as you or I. He wants to see you, 
Brydon. You may go up.", 

It was a long time before Turk came down 
again, .then he was looking rather white and 
his eyes were shining. 

" It’s simply amazing,” he began. “ He’s 
a different man—polite and nice as you 
could wish.” 

“ Yes, but what did he tell you ? ” Dick 
asked eagerly. “ Is there a treasure ? " 

" There’s a treasure all right, but you’ll 
never guess what it is.”, 

“ I don’t want to,” retorted Dick. “What 
is it ? Tell us.” 

■" It’s manganese." 

" What’s that ? ” . 

" A metal—very valuable, The Hermit 
found it a long time ago, and went to live 
on Burnt Island until he could'get money 
enough to w'ork the ore. This nasty fellow, 
Tallon, got wind of it and tried to get the 
Hermit to tell him where it was. They 
had a fight and the Hermit got hurt. Tallon 
thought he was going to die and ran away, . 
but the Hermit pulled round. 

“ The blow had made him queer in his 
head, but he still remembered his manganese 
and the book in which he has written 
down all about it in cypher. Then we turned 
up, and you know what has happened since.”' 

Dick nodded. 

“ Lucky you met him today, Turk. Well, 
I’m glad the poor chap will have his 
manganese, and I hope he’ll make some¬ 
thing out of it.” 

“ Someone else is going to make some¬ 
thing out of it, Dick,” Turk said soberly. 

" You and I.” 

Dick’s eyes widened. 

Turk went on. “ He seems to think that 
we are responsible for getting him out of 
his troubles. So he’s going to give us each 
a tenth share in the profits.”. 

Dick sprang to his feet. 

" Hurray, Turk 1 This will pull your 
dad out of his troubles and you can stay 
on at school." 

" I hope so,” Turk answered. He paused, 
then went on. “ I’m to put it up to Tris¬ 
tram’s father. He’s an ironmaster and can 
find the money for opening up the mine.” 

" And that there Tallon. What’ll come 
of he ? ” asked Farmer Barling. 

" He will go to prison,” said the doctor 
firmly. 

Which was just what did happen. 
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The Latest and Greatest 

WALT DISNEY 

0 ^ Card Game 



PRICES 
I/-, 2/6, 
5/-, 7/6, 
and 10/6 


M / 


On Sate ai Stationers, 
Stores and Toyshops. 
Order from Harrods of 
Knightsbridge, Bentails, 
Kingston - on - Thames, 
Carnages, Boots * Station¬ 
ery Departments, or from 
branches of Timothy 
White, W.H.Smith & Son, 
Wyman & Sons, or 
Burnsides Ltd. 




Introducing all the 
famous characters from the 
Walt Disney films 

They’re all there : Donald Duck, Goofy, 
Snow White, Horace Horsecollar, Tilly 
Tiger, the Three Little Pigs, the Big Bad 
Wolf, Grasshopper, Frog, Moose and 
many more of these inimitable, imagina¬ 
tive figures which have grown so dear to 
the hearts of all film lovers. 

" Mickey’s Fun Fair ” is a grand game, 
entirely novel and endlessly fascinating ; 
a family game which will bring many 
joys into the home circle during the long 
winter evenings to come. 

The game can be played by two players 
or more and a book of rules is included.- 
It’s simple to play and never loses its 
charm or interest. 

The cards, which are faithful reproductions 
IN COLOURS from original sketches 
designed in the Walt Disney studios, are 
made of high quality board, easy to 
shuffle and delightful to handle. Each 
card is a real work of art. Buy a pack 
today. 


* CORONATION PACKET * 


, 50 Fine Stamps, many new issues, KENYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (large Pictorial). 
PERSIA. Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4Jd. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.-— H. C. WATKINS. 

C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
tn this publication should be addressed to: 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by 
Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment.’ 

“Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays our Way ” 

—BVT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND! 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO-The Secretary, The 
Little Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, E.2. 



Published by Caslell Bros., 
Ltd., London and Glasgow. 
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Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the- Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


An Easy Picture Puzzle With Many Money Prizes 


the picture are shown two 
groups of familiar objects. 
Can you name them correctly 
and, having done so, link 
those in the first group with 
those in the second group to 
form ten familiar word com¬ 
binations ? 

Here is an example. In the 
left-hand group is a picture 
of a dog and in the right-hand 
group is a rose. These two 
words give us DOG ROSE. 

For ‘the best-written correct 
or nearest to correct lists sent 
by girls and boys of 15 or 
under the Editor offers two 
prizes of ten shillings each and 
fifteen half-crowns. Write 
your list in alphabetical order 



on a postcard, add your name, 
address, and age, and send it 
to C N Competition Number 
89, 21, Whitefriars Street', 
London, E C 4 (Comp), to 
arrive not later than first post 
on Thursday, October 5. 

Entries must be in the com¬ 
petitor’s own handwriting and 
only one attempt can be 
accepted from each reader. 
Allowance will be made for 
age when judging, and the 
Editor’s decision will be final. 

It is important to remember 
that your entry, on a post¬ 
card, should be in your best 
writing, for this may be the 
deciding factor in awarding 
the prizes. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Speed 

The conductor of a band is 
one of the fastest men in 
the world. Time flies, but the 
conductor always beats time. 


Ici on Parle Franfais 



Le roitelet Le terrain Une hirondelle 
communal 


wren common swallow 
11 y a beaucoup d’oiseaux sur 
le terrain communal. J’ai vu une 
hirondelle et un joli petit roitelet. 

There are lots of birds on the 
common. / saw a swallow and a 
pretty lilllc wren. 

A Test of Mental Quickness 
JJere is a good test to prove 
whether you are mentally 
alert. Below are given fifteen 
words, and, while you are 

FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

C ousin Jim, who had been 
staying with Bill, gave 
him a bright new florin when 
he left on Saturday afternoon. 

“Oh, thanks!’’ Bill ex¬ 
claimed, and he pushed it 
deep down into his pocket. 

When he and Mummie had 
waved Jim off at the station 
Mummie drove him straight 
to the football field, so that 
he might watch the school 
team play St Michael’s boys 
from the next town. 

Bill spotted his special 
chum by the pavilion and ran 
across to show him the bright 
florin. The football captain 
was standing near, holding 
up a pair of boots. 


timed, the words are to be 
called out to you one after 
another, and you are to say 
what each is a part of. Thus, 
if elbow were one of the wo"rds, 
arm would be the answer, 
leaf tooth board 

quart afternoon Chicago 
tyre France week 

nail brick castors 

floor beak paper 

If you give answers to all 
in 23 seconds you are up to 
the average in alertness. 

The Sioux 

''(Yhen out on the warpath the 
Siouxs 

March single file, never by tiouxs, 
And by blazing the trees 
Can return at their ease, 

And their way through the forests 
ne’er liouxs. 

All new-fashioned boats he 
eschiouxs, 

And uses the birch-bark caniouxs ; 
They are handy and light, 

And inverted at night 
Give shelter from stonns and from 
diouxs. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Oct. 1 . Lord Shaftesbury died 1885 

2 . Richard the Third born 1452 

3 . William Morris died . . 1896 

4 . St Francis of Assisi died . 1226 

5 . Offenbach, the composer, 

died ...... 1880 

6. William Tyndale martyred 1536 

7 . Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

American writer, died . 1894 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south, Jupiter is in the south¬ 
east, and Sa¬ 
turn is in the 
east. In the 
morning no 
planets are vis¬ 
ible. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen 
at 10 p m on Sunday, October 1. 

A Good Return 

Why is poultry farming 
always profitable ? 
Because for every grain the 
fowls take they give a peck. 


His Taking Ways 

A nervous and sensitive rook. 

Of a scarecrow disliking the 
look, 

Took his courage in hand, 

Took his leave of our land, 

And took to Kamchatka his hook. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

A Puzzle a Minute. Save Eva’s vase. 
Dame made mead. 

Hidden Names. Ranger, cub, scout, 
rover, guide. 

A Rhyming Rebus 

Underdone mutton and onion make, 
between you and me, 

A glutton a little seedy after.a capital' 
tea. 

What Am IP Lorry (Laurie) 

How Do They Move P A horse gallops, 
a frog hops, a seagull flies, a fish'swims, 
a bear ambles, a worm wriggles, a tiger 
prowls, a butterfly flits: 
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“ These things arc lots too 
small 1 ” Bill heard him 
grumble. " And there isn’t 
a fellow in the school with 
such big feet as mine, so I 
can’t borrow a pair. It’s 
maddening to think I’ve left 
a splendid new pair in the 
bicycle shed at school and 
haven’t time to get them.” 

The pavilion clock caught 
Bill’s eyes. Seven minutes to 
three, and the match began 
at three ! Certainly no time 
to cycle back to school. Not 
even a big boy could manage 
it. No, only a car could- 

Bill’s face suddenly bright¬ 
ened. - He looked at his 
treasured two-shilling piece. 
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Then with an “ I shan’t be 
long ” to his friend, he was 
away through the big gates 
and across to the taxi rank. 

“To school, please, as fast 
as you can,” he told the 
astonished driver. 

Six minutes later he was 
back, the captain’s boots 
safely clutched in his arms. 

Wheeler was in the pavilion, 
squeezing his foot painfully 
into last year’s boot. 

He looked up in surprise as 
Bill thrust the new- ones under 
his nose. Then, changing 
quickly, he slapped Bill’s 
shoulder, and with a 
“ Thanks, lad,” dashed on to 
the field. 


The New Florin 

“ It was well worth it,” 
Bill told his mother at tea- 
time, when he related how the 
school had won the match. 

He was preparing for -bed 
when she called him to 
the door. There stood tall 
Wheeler. “ Did you have to 
change that new florin I 
saw you showing Jones to 
pay for that taxi to school ? ”, 
he grinned. 

Bill nodded. Wheeler held 
out his hand. - 

“ I asked the taxi" fellow 
to let me have it back for 
you, and paid him myself,” 
he smiled, as he handed back 
the gleaming coin. “ It was 
pretty sporty of you. Bill ! ” 




Stand a matchbox cover on a table as 
shown. Now lift it off without touch¬ 
ing it with hand, mouth, or teeth. 


The sky-writing pilot tried to indicate who 
have been at the seaside, but the letters 
were mixed. What was the word intended ? 


Put the name of a fruit in each of * I - How- many objects can you 
the blank rows to make a five- I find in this picture with names 
letter word in each uprighicolumn. | ending with the letter E? 


The War and 
the CN 

M OS T 

IMPORTANT 


'T’HE CN has already 
stated its wartime 


policy, and we are confident 
of a big demand for the 
paper. But there are diffi¬ 
culties in the way. 


We must all do our 
utmost to help our country 
and to keep things going, 
and one help all CN 
readers can give is to place 
a fixed order for the C N. 


VY/OOD pulp, from which 
” paper is made, comes 
from abroad and in war¬ 
time cargo space is valu¬ 
able. Ships carrying the 
consignments may even be 
sunk, so that it is abso¬ 
lutely imperative that 
there shall be no waste. 


D EADERS are therefore 
asked to help 
placing a fixed order for 
the CN each week. It is 
the only way to make sure 
of receiving your copy, 
for newsagents must now 
order only the exact 
number of C N s they 
require. If more are 
ordered than are actually 
required they will remain 
unsold and will be a loss 
to the- newsagent. 


TF you have not already 
* ,/ placed an order for your 
C N will you please fill in 
and hand this Order Form 
to your newsagent? 


Children’s Newspaper 
ORDER FORM 

Please obtain for me the C N 
each- week 


Name 


Address 


THANK YOU 


■CN 20 


WS 5 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices : Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as 
Second-Class Matter, January 15, 1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere : 11s a year ; 5s 6d for six months. It can also be obtained from 
the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Go'tch, Ltd; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. September 30,1939. S.L. 



































































































































